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Preface 


TH£ traveler coming by automobile from Salgoa to 
Phnom Fenh« the capital of Cambodia, crosses the 
border in completely flat country near a place called 
Svay Rieng where a tongue of Cambodian territory 
juts out into South Viet Nam. There is no natural 
cerraio feature to indicate the frontier. Yet there 
are a multitude of signs that one is leaving one 
civilization and entering another. The Cambodian 
huts stand on stilts whereas the Viemamese huts are 
built on the ground. The Cambodian language is 
a monotone while Vietnamese is tonal, the Chi¬ 
nese. In Cambodia the salEron*yeliow cloaks of the 
Buddhist bonzes (monks) announce that one is enter* 
ing a country of Hinayana, the ancient form of 
Buddhism. In this fiat, alluvial country traversed by 
the mighty Mekong river, an Invisible line indicates 
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the boundary not only between two countries but 
between two worlds. 

This boundary between the Indian and tlxt 
Chinese civilizations has relentlessly moved westward 
during tht last five hundred years. The entire pres¬ 
ent country of South Viet Nam was at one time 
inhabited by Cambodians and by the Cliams, also a 
nation of Hindu civilization but one wlucli perished 
almost without a trace. Further to tlie west, what 
today is Thailand was also at one time part of Cam¬ 
bodia. Angltor, the magnificent sunken city in tlie 
Cambodian jungle, was once the capital of a migbty 
empire which extended all the way from Burma to 
the South China Sea. Its history, what little is known 
of it, i% replete with drama and perhaps with mean¬ 
ing for the present and for the ^cure. 

The origins of Cambodia are shrouded in 
mystery. Legend has it that an exiled Indian prince 
once came to its shores, where he tell in love wiclt 
(he daughter of the Snake King, married her, and 
founded a dynasty. TIrere is some teint historical 
evidence that this prince may have been identical 
with a Brahman noble by the name of Kaundinya 
who is mentioned in Chinese accounts of a country 
called Funan, which was the predecessor of Cam¬ 
bodia. In any event, the union between the King 
and a snake goddess constitutes a central theme of 
Cambodian mythology, and the seven-headed snake, 
or Naga, is found depicted throughout the art of 
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the country as Cambodia’s mother and protectress, 

That India was the fountainhead of Cam¬ 
bodian culture there can be no doubt, although dur¬ 
ing long periods the contact between the two coun¬ 
tries was interrupted and the Khmer (Cambodian) 
civilization at its height owed little to any other 
culture for its finest development. Cambodian civi¬ 
lization flourislted parcicularly in the area around 
the Great Lake of the Tonle Sap into which the 
waters of the Mekong arc backed up each year, re¬ 
sulting in inundations comparable to those of the 
Nile, it was in that fertile area that the city of 
Angkor was founded in the ninth century, that it 
flourished for perhaps six hundred years and then 
perished. The road from the halcyon days of Angkor 
to the present is the one that I have tried to trace 
here. 

1 have spent two years in Cambodia. During 
that period I was struck by the absence of a succinct 
history of the country-^, for chat matter, of any 
history at all, whether it be in French or in Englisli. 
There exists a great amount of learned literature 
about Angkor, almost exclusively in French with the 
single exception of the erudite book by Lawrence P. 
Briggs which is listed in the bibliography at the end 
of these pages. But Mr. Briggs suilercd from know¬ 
ing too much and his book is not satisfactory reading 
for laymen. Besides, it stops when, in roy opinion, 
the history of Cambodia becomes most mcei'escing. 
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The <ame is true of the studies by French archae¬ 
ologists. 

Tha present little volume is designed to hll 
this gap and to avoid the shortcomings of the learned 
literature mentioned above. It is, as will be readily 
apparent, anything but scholarly. It is short. It tries 
to bring the history of Cambodia up to date. And 
it is certainly unencumbered by an excess of knowl¬ 
edge, except for the very last chapter. Alone, the 
distressing but fascinating diplomatic history of the 
last years, which I experienced in PImom Penh, 
would justify the writing of a separate volume. But 
there are limiudons upon what can be written, and 
my profession does not permit me to spend much 
time in looking backward. A real history of Cam¬ 
bodia, which would do full justice to all the great 
men and events of its glorious past, still remains to 
be writtea 


Tokyo, 1958. 


M. F. H. 



1 . 


The Death of Angkorean Civilisation 


LITTLE is known about the fall of Angkor. In the 
lace thineench century, Cambodia experienced a 
great Rood, and die waters of the Great Lake 
up to the walls of Angkor Thom and finally poured 
into the city. According to legend, the King of Siam 
(Tliailand) sent boats overland to help in the rescue 
of the King of Cambodia and of the precious idols 
aM holy books of Angkor. So high did the waters 
rise at that time that the army of Champa, which 
was then occupying the southeastern fringe of Cam¬ 
bodia, had to abandon its conquest. The legend says 
that King Senaka, the ruling Cambodian monarch, 
died during this temporary abandonment of the cap¬ 
ital. His son Sihanu finall y returned to Angkor, as¬ 
cended the throne and proceeded to rehabilitate the 
dikes and irrigation e%nstU and otherwise to consol- 
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(date the administracioc of his country. Little is 
known about die reign of King Sihanu except tills 
legendary story: 

Sihanu was extremely fond of a certain kind 
of sweet cucumber which only one man in Cam¬ 
bodia knew how to grow. He hnaUy decided that 
be wished to have all the sweet cucumbers tbc man 
could produce, and to this end be established a royal 
cucumber patdi and appointed the gardenm', whose 
name was T-Chay« to the honoriBc post of Chiel; of 
the Royal Cucumben. When T-Chay complained 
that thieves occasionally stole some of die savory 
vegetables, King Silianu gave him a spear and ap¬ 
pointed him not only Chief but also Guardian of the 
Royal Cucumber Patch. 

One night, die legend says* King Sihanu was 
seized by an uncontrollable craving for fresh sweet 
cucumbers* or else he may have conceived a sudden 
fear that thieves might be making oif with some of 
them. Accompanied only by two female guards* lie 
descended from the palace to die royal cucumber 
patch. 

The night was dark. The trusty TChay saw 
an unknown man approach in the dead of night, 
raised his spear, took aim, and with a powerful thrust 
transfixed the King, killing him instantly. Tliere was 
great wailing in ihe palace of Angkor Thom (or 
Eintapath, as it was ^en called). Soon the Royal 
Council convened to decide who should succeed die 
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monarch. Finding no one else who surpassed the old 
King in virtae, sagacity and loyalty, they decided to 
elevate T-Chay, the Cliief of the Royal Cucumbci-a, 
to the thi'one. Thus T*Ghay became the next King 
of Cambodia. He married the daughter of the dead 
King Sihanu and founded a new dynasty. 

The autlienddiy of this legend is in doubt. 
In fact, there is no record of even the ociscence of a 
King Sihanu. Bui there is usually some kernel of 
cruiii in such legends. If, as Is probable, King Sihanu 
was identical with the King Jayavancan VIH of 
Cambodian history, tlicn T-Chay became the King 
ladravarman III who ascended the throne around 
1295. While there is some uncertainty about the 
manner in which he became King, it seems not only 
that Indravarman founded a new dynasty but that, 
more important, he was a follower of Hinayana (Lit¬ 
tle Vehicle) Buddhism. Recent research has shown 
that King Jayavarman VIII was not killed but ab¬ 
dicated in favor of his son-in-law, although he had 
a son of bis own who had a legltimace claim lo the 
throne. A stone inscription found at Banteay Srei 
shows that the old King even issued a proclamation 
congratulating the country on having exchanged a 
weak old ruler for a vigorous young one. According 
to anotlier account, the legitimate crown prince 
made an unsuccessful attempt to eject the new King, 
but had the toes of his feet chopped off (which auto¬ 
matically disqiialified him from the throne) and was 
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cast into a dungeon. 1£ these reports are true, it is 
not likely tliat the proclajnation of Jayavarman VIII 
was issued of his own free will. 

According to the historian Adhdmard Le- 
cUre, the legend of Sihanu and T-Chay reflects, 
indeed, a palace revolution in the late thirteenth 
century, involving not the accidental killing of the 
old king by hU gardener but ratlier a coup d'dtat 
led by a palace dignitary who carried the honorific 
title of Royal Gardener. Indravarnian III \vas <\uite 
likely a leading exponent of the new Hinayanist 
religion. It is a fact that all kings of Cambodia after 
him have been Hinayana Buddhists. The advent of 
T-Chay, or Indiavarman III, soon after the Great 
Flood, tlius represents a turning point in Cambo* 
dian history. As will be seen, some historians cstab* 
lish a link between that revolution and the fall of 
Angkor, 

The successive invasions of Cambodia by the 
Thais were undoubtedly an important factor in the 
evacuation of Angkor. Coining from tlie north, the 
Thais had come down into the fertile plains of the 
Menam valley, building up a new state which even¬ 
tually separated Cambodia from contact with its cul¬ 
tural and spiritual fountainhead, India. It is known 
that the Thais first shook off Cambodian domina¬ 
tion around 1220, then repeatedly invaded Cambo¬ 
dia, and eventually even stormed the capital city of 
Angkor. When the kings of Siam esublished their 
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capital at Ayuchia, only 200 miles from the CambcK 
dian capital, it was a dmllenge which the Cambodian 
kings found it prudent to evade. After Angkor was 
occupied by the Thais several times in the fifteenth 
century, the Cambodian kings transferred their cap' 
ital to Phnom Penh (then called ChadomuX). from 
where it was later moved to Pursat, then to Lovek, 
then to Udong and finally back to Phnom Penh 
where it is today. 

Tlte date and manner in which An^or was 
abandoned arc not known because with the advent 
of the new dynasty die construction of temples 
ceased, and temple inscriptions are the principal 
source of infonnation about the peiiod. The theory 
has been advanced that for a long time, perhaps for 
a$ much as a century, the royal court of Cambodia 
had been the last refuge of Brahmanism in a country 
that had been gradually converted to Buddhism. In* 
deed, some of the earlier kings had been devotees of 
Mahay ana (Greater Vehicle) Buddhism, and it is 
probable chat the many*£ace<l Bayon, the strangest 
of die temples in Angkor Thom, represents King 
Jayavarman VII in die form of a Bodhisaicva (future 
Buddha).* Under Jayavarman VIII there seems to 


^Tliere ia, ot <oorse. a great diftemce between Greuci Vfihldft 
(Mahayuia) and Lesser Veblelo {HinarAna, now called ’Tlwravada) 
Buddhism. The fortoet looks upon ibe Buddha as a Tcdeezner to whom 
on« <iin pray, and it coBjidea sbu anuing the vsy acuIom to BuddhA. 
hood thov U ono juat short ot Nirvana which is occupied hy BodhJ* 
ntivis, tuiure Buddhas who an help cbe emoc hunan souli In ibelr 
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have been a sharp reversal to Brahmanism, accom* 
panled by widespread destruction and defacement 
of Budddbisc images. But the arrival in power of 
T-Chay seems to have represented not only U^e offi¬ 
cial advent of Hinayana Buddhism: quite possibly 
it was the hrsi popular revolution in Cambodian 
history. 

"The revolution,*' says Lcclftre, "must have 
been popular at least in the cities, consequently 
democratic, and in order to curry public favor the 
new King probably renounced certain royal privi¬ 
leges such as die tremendous templtsbuJUUng enter¬ 
prises, the road-building projects with forced labor 
... which had cost so much treasure, so mucli suffer- 
ing, SO much misery. Thus construction of the last 
temple then abuildieg, Angkor Wat. was abandoned, 
for its sculptures arc unfiniahed. . . . Tlic new re¬ 
ligion, moreover, probably disdained to finish an 
enterprise of the old, and the people themselves, 


aniuoiis up^vanl pih, Hlnijani Sitddhiam U far more BHUcrc; To 
tbe belleven o! chii rriigion, vbich today it pneUeed in Cambodia, 
LtM, TIullinJ. Ournu and Coyton, Uiso It oo etuy path to Buddha* 
bood. UudUba b pot a God but only a (ooelieT wbo haj Itins: tJocc 
pawed loco Nlr>ana. leaving behind only hb teachings u giiidepouj to 
eternity. Titcre are no Bodhlnuvu. Sven the Buddha ataiucs in the 
temjijes are remladers ot the greatnew ot the nuutcr railier than ob* 
jeets el devotion, and the religion calU for mcrilntlon and good works 
and above aJl renundalien. rather thoa prayer, as the rood to salva* 
tioo. It an thus be seen ihii the Maboyami cuh was Quite compatible 
with the cult cd kiagi, who could have themselves pieiureU as Dodhl* 
satmtK whereas the Hinayana cult with la crephaiis on aiutcHty wai 
lew compatCble wUb Ung*wonhlp or the building o( large and aplch* 
did (ffiiples. 
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feeling; theinselva stronger and freer, refused to be 
press-ganged any longer. Thus beg;an the decadence 
of Cambodian architecture at the same time as the 
decadence of Cambodian power." The provinces re¬ 
volted, the King had to grant liberties to them, and 
the Dudcihist revolution coincided with tlie secession 
of the tributary provinces. 

Louis Finot, anotlrer historian, sees die de¬ 
cline of Cambodia aa a more direct consequence of 
the Siamese invasions: "A cultured aristocracy of 
foreign origin covei*ed with a brilliant but very thin 
surface the mass of the Cambodian population. 
Wlule it ii true tliat some foreign invasions do not 
mortally strike at a civilization, they can very well 
wipe out an dice ... particularly if they are accom¬ 
panied, aa was then the custom in the Far East, by 
immense round-ups of prisoners. It is no doubt the 
disappearance of this tliinking and industrious seg¬ 
ment of tlie society which explains the sudden end 
oF the Sanskrit language.'* 

"As far as the people are concerned,** con¬ 
tinues Finot, "there is no reason to believe tliat they 
reacted strongly against the aggressors. Perhaps they 
even greeted them as liberators. Indeed, when one 
considers that they were forced not only to provide 
the labor for the gigantic constructions whose mass 
astounds the visitor even today, but also co furnish 
support for the innumerable temples that dotted the 
empire . . . then one can hardly doubt that after 
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several centuries of such a regime the working pop¬ 
ulation was decimated and ruined. It probably 
showed little ardor in defending the cause of these 
rapacious gods who indentured slaves and pressed 
taxes from the people, and it is not impossible that 
the systematic mutilations d)ac one finds in the 
temples were the work oC exasperated peasanu. 

'‘Moreover, the victor ofFcrcd the vanejuished 
a precious compensation: he biought a mild new 
religion whose doctrines, being perfectly suited to 
a tired and eroded people, orfeved a modest religion 
whose priests were pledged to poverty, who con¬ 
tented themselves with a stiaw roof and a handful 
of rice, and a moral religion whose precepts assured 
peace of the soul and social tranquillity. The Khmer 
(Cambodian) people, one may believe, accepted it 
without protest and put down with relief the crusli- 
ing load of tlieir glory.'* 

The historian Lawrence P. Briggs puts for¬ 
ward an even more daring liypoUicsis: tliat revulsion 
against the old Brahmanic religion led to a sudden 
exodus from Angkor. He writes; "The only escape 
for the masses was in flight. The sudden and per¬ 
manent movement of this immense mass of people, 
from one side of the kingdom to the other, shows 
die nature of this migration. Like a serpent shed¬ 
ding its skin, these descendants of the fabled Naga 
snake-princess left their weary past behind them and 
moved on to a far region where they were no longer 
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haunted by a nightmare of temples. In the long and 
brilliant Angkor period* no scene enacted on its 
battlefields or carved upon the walls of it galleries 
is more dramatic Qian its close. The story is related 
by no chronicle, recorded by no insCTipcion, pic¬ 
tured by no bas-relief; but its implication is clear: 
first the King and the surviving notables, and then 
the people, fied from the 'great and glorious capital' 
of Khmer civilization as if it were ridden with 
plague." 

These theories arc interesting, but they are 
based on no evidence whatsoever. Wliat evidence U 
available indicates that the first Hi nay ana Buddhist 
king of Cambodia was securely on lus throne in 
Angkor Tliom when the only reliable chronicler of 
Qie period, the Chinese Chou Ta-kuan, visited die 
capital as part of a Mongol embassy at the very end 
of the thirteenth century. The country had recently 
endured a disastrous invasion by the Thais, and the 
reigning monarch was described as a usurper who 
had gained his throne with the help of the King’s 
daughter {who, according to this reporter* had sto¬ 
len the Sacred Sword, symbol of Kingship, from her 
father and brought it to her husband, thus making 
him King). There is no mention of a decline in the 
royal power; rather there was a strong army with 
many elephants, and the capital appears to have 
been as resplendent as ever. It was impressive even 
to a visitor from the then greatest power on earth. 
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Ic is known that Cambodia suffered another 
and greater invasion from the Thais in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, when Angkor was certainly 
occupied and even a Siamese prince put on the 
throne of Cambodia. But the Cambodian army was 
still strong enough to eject the invaders, reconquer 
the capital and secure the frontier again. Invasions 
by the Chams to tlac cast were also repeatedly beaten 
back. Another Chinese embassy appears to have vis¬ 
ited Angkor around 1452, or about a century and 
a half after the official advent of Kinayana Bud¬ 
dhism. Little information exists on tliat period be¬ 
cause tlierc are no more stone inscriptions, and many 
of the documents kept by the royal family were de¬ 
stroyed when the Thais more than a century later 
stormed and burned the new Cambodian capital of 
Lovek in 1587. The decline and abandonment of 
Angkor can be explained by the repeated defeats 
and conquests at the hands of the Thais, but the fact 
that the cities and temples of Angkor could fall into 
almost complete oblivion is a mystery chat has not yet 
been solved. 

The very knowledge of Angkor receded from 
Cambodian consciousness as of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, when the written annals begin. "Everything 
afterwards/' writes Lecltre, "b like a new begin¬ 
ning, as though there were night before and day 
only a&erwarcL The facts of die past sink into the 
most profound oblivion. Even the names of the 
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kings, the names of the royal dues, and tbe most 
salient facts of history arc forgotten.'* Sanskrit, the 
language of Brahmanism, is replaced by Pali, the 
language of Nfahayana Buddhism. The stone in¬ 
scriptions testifying to the glorious past are no 
longer understood Precious steles, doubtless con¬ 
taining inscriptions thit could have informed us of 
the Angkor civilization, are uprooted, broken, and 
llirown into the mud of temple ponds, In the place 
of history there arc legends, but Cambodian and 
Tliai legends become interchangeable and unreli¬ 
able as sources for tlie historian. The bumii^ of the 
archives in the sixteenth century did die rest. While 
a few Buddhist priests still lived and worshipped in 
Angkor Wat, the jungle closed in on the other tem¬ 
ples and monuments, and what once had been the 
flourishing capital of a mighty empire became a 
sunken mystery deeply covered by tropical vegeta¬ 
tion, inaccessible and almost completely forgotten. 

From the very incomplete and inconclusive 
facts that have been assembled by historians, ic 
seems that the advent of Litde Vehicle Buddhism 
contributed to the decline of Cambodian power—al¬ 
though it should be remembered that it was also the 
religion of the conquering Thais, so that this factor 
is not likely to have been controlling. Wliat ceased 
suddenly was the buildup activity, including the 
cutting of steles on which much of our historical 
knowledge of the period depends. Otherwise, Ang- 
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kor seems to have continued as the Cambodian cap¬ 
ital for well over a century after the revolution that 
marks a turning point in its liistory. There is no 
evidence that it was abandoned precipitously. 

Nevertheless, there seems meric in the theory 
advanced by Finot that a “decapiiation'' of Cam¬ 
bodian culture by invading Ilia is may have sped 
the decline. Wl)echer the eniiic cultural ditc was 
carried off into Thailand or a part remained to be 
takej) away by the King when he moved to Phnom 
Penli, it is certain that a city like Angkor Thom 
with its surrounding elaborate iiTigacion systems 
must have required a large corps of skilled adminis¬ 
trators and technicians in order to function. It is 
quite likely that after the Thai conquests, and a 
foTiiori after its abandonment by the Court, tlic 
city's services ceased to operate, the irrigation canals 
fell into disrepair, the temples were neglected, 
schooling was no longer provided for the children, 
commerce stopped, quite possibly epidemics broke 
out, the city lay open not only to renewed Ti)ai 
conquests but also to marauding bands, and gradu¬ 
ally the remaining population drifted away. The 
process may have taken centuries. 

Angkor was not really ‘‘rediscovered** as some 
tourist guidebooks state. Its existence was dimly 
known, and the presence of a profusion of Buddhist 
relics in Angkor Wat dating from more recent cen¬ 
turies testihes that in any event that largest of the 
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temples had not fallen into complete oblivion. Ang¬ 
kor Thom’s existence was known, but the suTTOund- 
ing temples, many of them enormous, which cover 
an area of 200 square kilometers, were literally re¬ 
discovered—one of them (Bantcay Srei) as recently 
as 1914. The fii'sc Wacerncr who brought a descrip¬ 
tion of Angkor to the outside world was a Fren^ 
nacuralisL, Mcnri Mouluut,who had heard about the 
sunken city and decided to visit it in 1860. He was 
astounded, as visitors still are today, by the splendor 
and might of what must have been a tremendously 
vital culture, a culture which at its apogee, between 
the teiitli and thirteenth centuries, could rival that of 
any of the European cultures of the day. 

French science deserves great credit not cmly 
for having dug the art treasures of Angkor out of 
the suffocating embrace of tropical jungle growth, 
but also for having reconstituted many of the tem¬ 
ples that bad become a mere jumble of stones. In a 
task that lias lasted for generations and is not yet 
completed, the Ecole Frangaise d'Exerfeme Orient 
has painstakingly reassembled these temples in work 
whose complexity Is hard to imaginer the Bayon, for 
instance, appears to be not one temple but two 
erected on top of each other. To get a conception of 
Che magnitude of the task, the visitor need only visit 
the Ta Prohra, one of the great outlying temples 
that has been left approximately in the state in 
which it was found. Hera one can see bow the roots 
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of tropical trees, searching through the minutest 
cracks in the stones, could over the centuries burst 
them apart and tumble gigantic structures to the 
ground, smothering them under a tangle of tree 
trunks, roou, bush^, and vines. The history and 
purpose of some of these structures arc still matters 
of debate among archeologists. 
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A Backxoard Glance at the Khmer Empire 


ALTHOUGH there is a £air ainoimt of informacion 
available on the names of Cambodia's kings during 
the Angkor period and about their genealogical con¬ 
nections, the battles they fought and the temples 
they built themselves, almost nothing has come 
down to us about the arts and sciences—no manu¬ 
script, no painting, no implements, no non-religious 
art of any kind, nor even religious art other than 
what was hewn or sculptured in stone. This is due 
to the fact that in the humid tropical dimate any¬ 
thing made of wood, parchment, or thread has long 
since disappeared. 'While in Egypt, for instance, the 
dry desert air permitted papyri, wall paintings, and 
relics of many kinds to come down to us after thou¬ 
sands of years, in Cambodia the rains, tropical vege¬ 
tation, insects, and mildew have over iht centuries 
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disintegrated even the hardest woods. Today the 
visitor may pass through the gates of Angkor Thoin» 
from which he can look down a road for almost 
one mile to the Bayon, which marked the center of 
the city, and ail he will see is jangle. Yet what to¬ 
day is jungle must have been a teeming, pulsating 
city, must have included palaces, offices, places of 
entertainment, stables, badiing pools, inns, and mil¬ 
itary barracks, as well as dwellings oC hundreds 
of thousands of freemen and slaves. Not the slight¬ 
est trace is left: even the royal palace, which was 
built of wood, lias disappeared, leaving belund only 
the magnificent sione-sculplured platform on wltich 
it was erected. 

Yet what has remained is enough to astound 
and inspire. Nobody knows by what technical means 
the old Khmers hauled the enormous blocks of stone 
from the Plinom Koulcn, some fifty miles away, to 
the building sites and how they were hoisted into 
place^for some of the stones weigh as much as four 
tons. The irrigation system of the area included two 
giant man-made reservoirs, one of them one by two 
kilometers in size that is now being used again for a 
modem irrigation system constructed with American 
aid and that will largely follow the traces left belund 
by the Khmers ot over 500 years ago. No information 
has been preserved about Cambodian astronomy, but 
all temples are exactly oriented on east-west axes. 
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We know nothing about Khmer medicine, except 
(or the het that according to an iiucription in the 
Ta Prohm there were 102 hospitals in Cambodia 
at die time of King Jayavarman Vtl (today there 
arc only sixteen althongh these, of course, are in a 
much smaller country). As for the purpose of the 
various temples, it had to be laboriously rccon- 
acracted since most of the statues in the sanctuaries 
had long since been destroyed or carried away, 

It appears thn all, or almost all, the mon¬ 
uments found in the Angkor area were Brahmanic 
temples which Kings of Cambodia devoted to them¬ 
selves, for all the rulere of Angkor were deified upon 
death and assumed new namea as gods when ^ey 
departed from die earth. Most of the deities were 
apotheoses of the King in the form of Vishnu, Shiva, 
or a combination of both named Harlhara. The 
temples, it seema, were places both of burial and 
worship, and upon tire death of the King arrange¬ 
ments were made for their perpetual maintenance 
by priests, to whom entire villages were indentured 
to guarantee support of the cult. Because the steles 
erected in the temples told the stones of these kings, 
boasting about their accomplishments, a fair amount 
of informadon is available about the battles they 
won and how for centuries they first mamuined 
and extended the empire against die Cham.t to the 
east and later, with diminishing success, against the 
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Tiiais CO the west. Ac its height, the Cambodian 
empire included not only today's Cambodia bat 
Coclunchina and Annam, mosc of Laos, almost all 
of today's Thailand, and perhaps also portions of 
Malaya and Burma. 

Fortunately, there is available one fairly de¬ 
tailed description of the old Khmer capital written 
by the Chinese official, Chou Ta-kuan, who lias been 
mentioned earlier and who came to Angkor in 1295 
widi an embassy from the court of Timur Khan, 
the Mongol emperor of China. Timur’s ^tlicr, the 
great Khublai Khan, had defeated Burma and helped 
the Thais obtain their independence from Cambo¬ 
dia. He had encotiraged Annam to make war against 
Cambodia and Champa, and liad in 128S sent a small 
Chinese or Mongol detachment into Cambodia to 
exact submission of the Kings of Angkor. But, in the 
words of Chou Ta-kuan, the Mongol force "did not 
return." The Chinese embassy thus had the purpose 
of negotiating what had not been obtained by force 
of arms, a Cambodian suzerainty tmder Gliina. It 
appean to have been successfully concluded although 
the negotiations lasted very long, giving Chou Ta- 
kuan plentiful opportunity during an entire year 
to observe the life of the Cambodian capital. 

Chou Ta-kuan describes the four-headed tow¬ 
ers over the gates of Angkor Thom, which one can 
still see today, but he reports that the central cower 
of each gate was covered with gold. Near the center 
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of the dcy, he reports, was a gold tower flanked by 
more than twenty stone towers (presumably the Bay- 
od). On the east side (of the Bay on) was a bridge of 
gold, wo gold lions (one on each side of the bridge), 
and cjgiic gold Buddhas under stone chambers. 
“About a [onc-Lhird mile] to the north of the tow¬ 
er of gold tlierc is a tower of copper.... The pakce, 
tlic oIRcial dwcUings. and Uie hotises of the nobles are 
all oriented to the east. Tl;e tUca of the private apart¬ 
ments arc of lead; tlic others arc of yellow earth. 
The piles of the bridges are enormous. Buddhas arc 
sculptured and painted on them. The body of die 
buildings is magnificent. The long verandas, the 
covered corridors, are daring and irregular, without 
great symmetry" The council hall, where die King 
used to show lumsell (now called Royal Terrace), 
had gold window frames. “At right and left are 
square columns carrying forty lo fifty mirrors ranged 
ou die sides of the windows- Below are presented 
elephants [which are still visible today], I have heard 
it said that inside the palace are many marvelous 
things; but die palace is striedy guarded and one 
cannot enter. 

During Chou's stay at Angkor, die Kii^ left 
his palace four or five times, thus permitting the 
Chinese chronicler to give us a fairly detailed de¬ 
scription. Fearing assassination (it must be remem¬ 
bered that this was probably Indiavarman III, who 
had ejected die legitimate King, imprisoned the 
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crown prince, and changed the court religion), "he 
never leaves die palace without being clad in armor, 
80 that neither fciives nor arrows can wound him. 
... He wears a gold diadem, or alao has the top knot 
surrounded with garlands of sweet-amelling flowers 
like jasmin. Around his neck he carries almost three 
pounds of pearls. On his wrists, ankles, and rmg;crs 
he has bracelets and rings of gold encrusted wiUi 
cat's eyes. He goes barefoot, and the soles of his feet 
as well as the palms of his liands arc dyed red. When¬ 
ever he leaves the palace, he carries In his hand a 
sword of gold" (the Preah Khan, to this day die 
supreme Cambodian symbol of sovereignty). When 
he sec out from the palace, he was preceded by the 
girls of the palace carrying utensils of gold and sil¬ 
ver. Then followed goat carriages and horse car¬ 
riages, all ornamented with gold. More chan one 
hundred parasols were garnished with gold and had 
gold handles. Then followed the King, standing on 
as elephant whose tusks were enveloped in gold, 
holding in his band the golden sword. He was sur¬ 
rounded by his bodyguard made up of palace girls 
carrying lances and shields, and by a cavalry guard 
mounted on horses and elepliants." 

The high functionaries, "councillors, generab 
and astronomers," were carried about in pabnquins 
of different kinds according to their rank. The high¬ 
est dignitaries used a palanquin with a Litter of gold 
and four gold-liandled parasols. The next bad a lic- 
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ter of gold and one goId*handIed parasol. The lowest 
dignitaries had only a silver-handled parasol. A cen¬ 
turion received a silver tablet (a seal): a commander 
of a thousand* one in gold. In keeping with their 
new status, even some bonzes (Buddhist monks) car¬ 
ried gold or silver-handled parasols. Bon7.e8 ate ac* 
curately described thus: "They shave die head, wear 
yellow clotliing and leave the right shoulder un¬ 
covered. For the lower part of the body, they wear 
a skin of yellow cloth, and they go barefoot. Their 
temples... contain only one image, entirely similar 
to die Sakyamiini Buddha, which they call Po-lai 
(Pretih). It is dressed in red, Made of clay, it is or¬ 
namented with vermilion and blue. The Buddhas 
of the towers are different and all cast in bronze. 
The bonzes make one meal a day, prepared in the 
family of a host; for in the temples there is no kitch¬ 
en. The texts they recite arc very numerous. All 
arc composed of palm leaves, bound very regularly. 
On these leaves they write black characters, but as 
they use ueiiher pencil nor ink, I do not know with 
what they write. . . The prince consults them in 
important matters of state." 

Chou Ta-kuan reports the existence of a small 
Chinese minority of tradesmen which was self- 
administering—much as the Chinese minority in 
Cambodia is today. He also notes another custom 
which has survived to this time—the Ring himself 
received and adjudicated popular complaints, "in> 
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eluding appeals even against insignificant aiiministra- 
tive decisions.** Trial was often by ordeal, as in 
medieval Europe. Punishments were severe and in¬ 
cluded fines, whipping, mutilation, and burial alive, 
Among the peculiar court customs was the annual 
collection of a jar of human gall, which was presented 
to the King, The gaU bladder was supposed to be 
the seat ol courage. (As a matter of fact, even in 
English the word gall still sometimes stands for 
audacity). The gall was mixed with wine and then 
drunk, or it was used to wash the heads of the 
King's elephants. According to the French Abbd 
Bouillevaux, this custom, which is attested also by 
writers on the histories of other countries of Indo¬ 
china, particularly Champa, was still practiced in 
Cambodia in 1850. What makes it somewhat grue¬ 
some is that the gall had to be taken from living 
human beings: there was an annual **gaH harvest*' 
when it was not safe to go out on die streets of 
Angkor Thom at night. As for Cambodian astron¬ 
omy, Chou gives little Information except to state 
that the court astronomen knew how to calculate 
the eclipses ot the sun and moon. In writing, the 
scribes used a son of chalk on black-colored deer 
skins or parchments, writing from left to right as 
today. Slavery was widespread: only the poor had no 
slaves, 

^ricuhure was highly developed. Chou men¬ 
tions the natural annual renewal of the soil by the 
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goods oi the Great Lskt, and says that three or 
four crops were produced per year. He reports the 
existence of Boating rice, the kind whose stem grows 
longer as the floods rise, keeping the grain above 
water sometimes as much as three yards from the 
ground. In addition to rice, there were onions, mus¬ 
tard, egg plants, melons, gourds, sugar cane, and 
tai'o. Fruits included oranges, pomegranates, peaches, 
bananas, letchis, plums, apricots, some of which grew 
wild. Salt was obtained by evaporation on the sea¬ 
shore, as today. Wine was made of sugar cane, 
honey, rice, and tree leaves. Domestic animals were 
small horses, sheep, goats, pig;s. chicken, and geese. 
Fishing in the Great Lake was important. Large 
Iguanas, turtles whose feet were eight Or nine Inches 
long, and shrimp which weighed a pound or more 
were used as food. "Tl^ere are crocodiles as large 
as boats, which have four feet and are exactly like 
a dragon, but have no horns; their belly is very 
delicious.'* Among wild animals mentioned were the 
elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, panther, bear, wild cat¬ 
tle, wild horses, deer, goats, gibbon and monkeys of 
several kinds, as well as a multitude of birds. The 
lion was not found in Cambodia or elsewhere in 
Southeast Asia. It was. however, an important heral¬ 
dic and ornamental device, and many stone lions 
are found in Angkor and the surrounding temples. 
The fact that no Cambodian had ever seen a lion 
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in the flesh accounts for their strangely misshapen 
appearance. 

The average Cambodian, then as today, lived 
in a straw hut, even within the precincts of the royal 
capital. He dressed simply—all, men and women 
alike, even the wives of the King, wore only a loin 
doth. They ordinarily went naked above the waist, 
and, of course, barefoot. But apparently even low- 
ranking people wore gold rings and bracelets. "Men 
and women anoint themselves with pcrfuines com¬ 
posed of santal, musk, and other essential oils." The 
size and material of their houses depended on rank. 
High-ranking people could cover their roofs with 
tile; all others used thatch (paillote). Sexual moral¬ 
ity was, by Chinese standards, appalling: "The wom¬ 
en of di is country are said to be very lustful One 
or two days after thdr conflnement, they unite witli 
their husbands. If the husband does not respond, he 
is abandoned. If the birsband is called away on busi¬ 
ness, all goes well for some nights. But, after tea 
nights, the wife is sure co say: am not as a spirit. 
How can I sleep alone?', Thus, their depravation 
goes up to this point. But I have heard that certain 
ones keep faith." Homosexuality appears to have 
been rampant. As lor sanitation, the houses had, of 
course, no sewage disposal. The Chinese visitor 
writes: "By two or three families they dig a ditch 
which they cover again with grass. When it is filled, 
they cover it over and dig another one^ After having 
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gone to this place, they go to the pond and wa&h 
themselves with the left hand, £or the right hand is 
reserved for food. When they sec the Chinese use pa¬ 
per, they mock them and close their doon. There are 
also women who urinate standing. It is ridiculous." 

Chou Ta-kuan describes many domestic cua- 
toms, including those attending childbirth and the 
rite whicli he calls cheii’t’an, the deflowering of girls 
when tircy reach a certain age, a custom found also 
in Champa. "At an age between seven and nine 
years for rich girls, sometimes not before eleven for 
poor girls, a Buddhist or Taoist [probably Brah¬ 
man] priest is charged co deflower them. . . . Each 
year the mandarin chooses a day in the month which 
corresponds to the fourth Chinese month and noti¬ 
fies all the country. Each family with a daughter 
subject to chen-t'an notifies tire mandarin. The man¬ 
darin lends a candle on which a mark is made, Ac 
nightfall of the appointed day, the mndle is lighted 
and when it burns up to the mark, the moment of 
chen-l'an has arrived. Some time before this date 
the parents choose a Buddhist or Taoist priest, to 
suit their caste or convenience. Certain ones have 
a regular clientele. Bonzes of some fame are pre¬ 
ferred by the functionaries and the riefcu The poor 
have no choice. Presents, according to the circum¬ 
stances or generosity of the family, are made to these 
bonzes of wine, rice, doth, silk, areca nuts, silver 
objects..., There are priests who refuse silver and 
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accomplish the cken-t'an with poor girls. Tliis is 
called a good deed. A bonze can deflower only one 
girl in one year.'* 

As to the actual cerciQony, Chou Ta-kuan 
trails off into uncertainty and iudcfiniicncss, He 
reports that "on the evening of the chen't'an a gi'cai 
bant^uet is organized, with music, and the parents 
and neighbors gather logeclicr. . . . 'rhni evening, 
with paUnquiiis, parasols and music, the prica U 
brotight. Two pavilions arc constructed, of silks of 
various colors. The girl sits in one, the bonze in ilic 
ocher. No one can understand what is said. The 
noise of the music is deafening. 1 have heard it said 
that at the appointed time the bonze enters il;c girl's 
pavilion, deflowers her with his hand and ilicn soaks 
his hnnd in wine. Some say that then the father and 
mother, the relatives and the neighbors all mark 
their foreheads with it. Some say they also taste it. 
Some believe al^o that the bonze really unites with 
the girl. Others do not. A Chinese cannot easily 
witness these things, so the exact truth is not known. 
When the day dawns, the bonze is taken away, with 
palanquins, parasols, and music. After chat the girl 
must be purchased from the bonze wicl) cloths and 
silks. If not, she remains his property and cannot 
marry another." 

Although at the time of Chou's visit Cam¬ 
bodia had only recenriy been attacked and ravaged 
by the Siamese, it is obvious that the state was a till 
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prc«perous and far from decadent. What few stone 
inscripiLons are available from the fourtccntii and 
fifteenth century also testify to a reduced, but still 
powerful state. Outlying provinces and vassal states 
had been lost but Kambujadesa, the mother country, 
was still intact despite the occasional invasions from 
the west. What had stopped was titc construction oi 
enormous monuments. The culture was one of con¬ 
servation and reproduction rather than of new ini* 
tiatives, The religion made for softer living, and 
witli declining revenue the armies were presumably 
smaller and less well maintained. 

According to the annals of Ayuthia, the Siam¬ 
ese invaded Cambodia in ISbO and took many pris- 
oncre, although they do not seem to have captured 
Angkor. But the city was captured in 1491, and on 
tliat occasion the annals of Ayuthia speak of statues 
and images carried away by the conquerors. The 
King of Siam placed his son on the tiirone of Ang¬ 
kor, but that ruler was shortly thereafter assassinated 
and the Cambodian heir apparent, Ponha Vat, reoc¬ 
cupied the capital. It was during this time of troubles 
that tlie King seems to have removed himself 
from Angkor. Alter Uie brief and colorful glimpse 
provided by Chou Ta-kuan no further account 
exists of the appearance and life of die Cambodian 
capital. A curtain of darkness gradually descended 
upon Angkor and the entire Khmer civilization. 
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THE period between the abandonment of Angkor 
and tlic advene of the French proeeccorate, which 
covers 400 years of gi'adual decay, can only be under* 
stood against the larger background of the centuries* 
long clash between Indian and Chinese civiliaations 
in SoutlreasL Asia. Today Cambodia stands at the 
border between the Indian and Chinese cultures, 
but a thousand years ago it was still at the center 
of a gieai arc of Hindu kingdoms, among which the 
miglnlest was Java, wliicli for a time had subjugated 
Cambodia itself. (According to an Arab chronicler 
of the tend) ceutury, a ICing of Cambodia had once 
rashly expressed the wish to see the head of the 
Maharaja of Java before him on a platter. The 
Maharaja heard of this, quickly outfitted a fleet, 
sailed up the Mekong, surprised the King of Cam* 
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bodia, defeated him in batcle, had him killed and 
decapitated, and upon his return to Java sent the 
bead, pickled In a jar, back to Cambodia as a warn¬ 
ing symbol of Javanese overlordship. King Jayavav* 
man II, the founder of Angkor, was also the liberator 
of Cambodia from Javanese vassalage,) To tlic case 
of Cambodia, on tli^t part of the Indochinese coast 
tliat later was known as Annam, tlicrc was anotlicr 
great country of Hindu culture, dm kingdom of 
Champa which has already been mentioned. 

The liistory of Champa, one of the many 
countries in the world that have completely di^ 
appeared as the result of foreign conquest, is replete 
with meaning to the student of Southeast Asia. 
Champa did not have the good luck of Cambodia, 
which was gradually encroached upon by wo power¬ 
ful neighbors and finally Couglit over ami kept in 
being precisely because tlieir rival claims tended to 
cancel each utlier out, Cltampa was located between 
the hammer and the anvil. Today, as the result of 
French scholarship and particularly due to tltc exist¬ 
ence of Chinese and Annamite annals, we know a 
great deal about the liistory of Champa. Too often 
historians are tempted to reason fallaciously that 
because a country was wiped out, it must have 
become decadent or lacking in the warlike virtues. 
The Chains, according to all accounts, were a flour¬ 
ishing kingdom, they were versed in the Hindu arts 
and sciences, they had great leaders, they were hardy 
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and extraordinarily valorous soldiera. Tlic gradual 
patiern ol iheir deEeai becomes apparent only over 
the centuries, for they often carried tlic fighting Car 
to the north, into Annam and right up to the borden 
of China, aud even after the most crushing defeats 
rJ)cy again nud again managed to rise and liberate 
themselves, Uut the secular weight of overpopulated 
Annam, a country of Cliincsc civilization, kept press* 
ing clown upon Uicm until in the end it wiped them 
out, 

Cl\ampa was Cambodia's Hank protection 
against the weight of Annamite pressure from the 
□orch, but in die politics of the ^y there can liave 
been litde awareness of that fact. To the Cambo¬ 
dians, the Chams (inhabiting what today is the 
northern half of South Viet Nam) were the closer 
rival and enemy, and Cambodia thus often com¬ 
bined against them with the more distant power, 
Annam (then inhabiting what today is North Viet 
Nam). As a result, after a scruple lasting for cen¬ 
turies, tlie Annamiccs not only overran Champa but 
finally poured into underpopulated Eastern Cam¬ 
bodia, absorbing province after province and gradu¬ 
ally driving out Cambodian culture, The process 
was a gradual one which became accelerated coward 
the end, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
when Annam. having digested Champa, combined 
with Thailand in tearing oS great chunks of Cam¬ 
bodia. As late as 1700, Saigon was still a Cambodian 
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village. In £acc, aII of what today is known as Cochin- 
china, or the southern half of South Viet Nam, was 
once inhabited only by Cambodians. But today the 
Cambodians in CocliincMna are a small minority 
"with full rights as Vietnamese citizens*' but by that 
token denied even minority status. 

The pressure against the Indian civilizations 
of Southeast Asia was exerted from three directions. 
To the west of Cambodia, the Cliiuesc and later the 
Mongols pressed down upon Burma and Siam. As 
we have seen, the Thais, coming from tlic mountain 
area of soutlrem China, poured into the Menam 
valley« absorbed Cambodian Hindu culture, built 
up their own state, then liberaicd themselves from 
Cambodian vassalage, and finally became conquerors 
and occupiers of Cambodia. To the east of Cam¬ 
bodia, the Annamites pressed down from Tonkin, 
for centuries warred against Champa, finally ab¬ 
sorbed it and in the end settled all of that part of 
old Cambodia that later became the principal part 
of South Viet Nam. Mcanwliile, farther to the south, 
Arab Moslems made their appearance at the Straits 
of Malacca in the thirteenth century. (Marco Polo 
was among the first to report on the presence of 
"Saracens" in Malaya.) The empire of Java, after 
many vicissitudes, among which was a disastrous 
Mongol invasion by sea at the end of the thirteenth 
century, lost its hegemony over the other islands and 
then came gradually under the spell of Moslem 
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civllizackm. until today only Bali Is a last refuge of 
the erstwhile Hindu culture in Indonesia. Thus in 
the space of a few hundred years, Cambodia, oocc 
at the center of an Indian world in Southeast Asia, 
became die outjwsi against the tide of Chinese civi- 
luation whidi it is today. 

The real turning point of Cambodian history, 
aecordiug to diis andysis, muse therefore not be 
placed ac the time of the abandonment of Angkor 
but at 1471 when the neighboring state of Champa 
was decisively crushed by the Annamites. Barely 
three generations before, in 1407, Champa had prof¬ 
ited from Cliincsfi annexation of Aiuiam to recover 
its lost provinces. Including its erstwhile capital of 
Indrapura whidi liad been abandoned to Annam 
aheady around die year IDOO. But in 1428 Annam 
succeeded in treeing itself again from Chinese dom- 
iiaation, and die resurgent Dai Viet (ai the An* 
namites called themselves) fell upon Champa with 
redoubled fury, taking its new capital Vijaya in 
1446, then falling back before a Cham counter- 
offensive, but hnally entering the Cham capital de¬ 
finitely in 1471. The Chams had sent desperate pleas 
for help to Phnom Penh, but the Cambodian ruler 
of the time appears co have been too busy with 
internal dissension (tliere were two rival kings hold¬ 
ing portions of the country) and in any event too 
preoccupied with the Tliai threat from die west to 
bother mudi about the fate of Cambodia's neighbor 
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to the east. Thm the AnnamLtes stormed and de¬ 
stroyed Vijaya, killed some 60,000 people and took 
30,000 prisoners, including the King of Champa and 
virtually the entire royal family, With Champa 
henceforth reduced to a tiny principality vegetating 
in the area of Cap Varella, Annam now became a 
new and ever more powerful nciglibor of Cambodia. 

The effects were not felt for some time. Tltc 
Cambodian King Ang Chan and his son Ikirom Ra- 
cha managed in fact during the sixteenth cetiiury to 
inflict a number of defeats on die Thais, not being 
troubled much as yet by the suige of Ann ami te 
power on their Bank. Ang Clian, upon his acccssioji, 
refused the customaiy tribute of a white clcpltanc 
to the King of Siam, and when the Siamese attacked 
in 1510 he inBxcted a major defeat upon them, re* 
peacing the performance in 1524 wlien Cambodia’s 
western neighbor made anodicr attempt to recon¬ 
quer the country. Ang Chan founded a new Cam* 
bodian capital at Lovek, where he is supposed to 
have built himself a magniScent palace—but since it 
was built of wood, nothing of it remains. When the 
Burmese invaded Siam and captured ita capital Ayu- 
thia in 1556, the Cambodian King Baroui Racha 
profiled from iliac opportunity to invade Siam the 
following year, and. according to the Cambodian 
annals, he took some 70,000 prisoners and regained 
several of the lost provinces. Barom Racha again 
campaigned successfully against Siam in 1559 and 
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1562. Ic can thus be ecen once more th&i CambodU 
was a far from decadent country after the fall of 
Angkor. Its decline was gradual and interspersed 
with many glorious cpis^es, like the decline of 
Champa. 

The new Cambodian capital of Lovek was 
stormed and burned by the Siamese in 1587, and 
according to Henri Russier it is from chat date liiat 
one should really vcckoii the period of decadence. As 
the reasons for tliac disascer, Russicr cites two fatal 
mistakes by Sotha I, the King who succeeded Barom 
Racha. The first mistake was chat Socha listened to 
Siamese appeals for help against the Burmese. In 
1568 Siam, with Cambodian help, managed Co eject 
the Burmese invaders, but this only revived the 
Siamese threat to Cambodia itself. The second error 
was that Sotlia 1. weary isdth the cares of being King, 
abdicated Crocn the tiironc and bis tailed his cighi- 
year*old sou Clicy Chettah sts successor. The result* 
ing internal dissension provided tlie pretext arid op* 
poveunity for a new Siamese invasion 'Vith 100,000 
men. 800 elephants and 1.850 horses." resulting in 
renewed ampuuuion of Cambodia’s western prov* 
iaces and a prolonged siege of Lovek which at first, 
however, was beaten off. 

A Cambodian legend ascribes the final taking 
of Lovek to a Siamese siratcgcm. Finding themselves 
unable to capture the new Cambodian capital in 
their first invasion because of a dense bamboo thicket 
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protecting the paJuades aroimd the city, the Siamese 
Bred bullets of silver against the avails from nil sides, 
making them hll short and thus into the bamboo 
thicket. Then they lifted the siege and departed. 
The Cambodians, finding that the Siamese bullets 
were of silver, thereupon eag:erly sought them out 
and, in order better to Snd tl^em, cleared off the 
bamboo thicket that had protected the city. Then 
the Siamese returned, found Uiemselvcs better able 
to storm the palisades and breastworks, poured into 
the ciry, sacked it, and put it to the torch. A mag* 
nificent royal library, containing no doubt important 
relics from the Angkorcan period, was also burned, 
although some of the art treasures and documents 
were taken to Ayuthla by die invaders, and later to 
Bangkok. 

According to Cambodian aaouncs, the King 
managed to make his escape to l^os, but according 
to tJie annals of Tliaiiand die King of Siam, after 
the capture of Lovek, "bathed his feet in die blood 
of the King of Cambodia" as he had vowed he would 
do when he embarked upon his campaign. Tliis 
humiliating episode sdll rankles with the Cambo* 
dians. Only in 1956, Cambodian newspapers vio* 
lently objected to publication in a Thai newspaper 
of a picture portraying the King of Siam laving his 
feet with the blood of his defeated Cambodian foe. 

The next Cambodian King, Soriyopor, was 
crowned only in 1615, after he had reigned for thir- 
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teen years, which sug^ts that during that period 
the country was under Thai occupation. He abdi¬ 
cated in favor of his son, Chey Chetuh II, who 
established friendly relations with Cambodia's new 
neighbor to the east and even married a daughter 
of die Emperor of Annam. He was the first Cam¬ 
bodian King to play the Aunamites against the Siam¬ 
ese. With the help of his ladicr-in-law, he managed 
to beat oil two Siamese attempts to reoccupy Cam¬ 
bodia, but in return for the help of Annam he had 
to concede it the right to seudseiclers tuto the Saigon 
area. Chey Cheetah II died in 1625 and, since his son 
Ponha To was still a minor, die country came under 
a regency of the young King's uncle, Outey- Accord¬ 
ing to the Cambodian ann^, as related by Lecl^re, 
young Ponha To eloped with his uncle's wife "on 
a trip to Angkor Wat*' and was pui’sued by the regent 
and put CO death together with the n nfai thful wom¬ 
an. The episode is cited because u demonstrates 
once more that Angkor could not have fallen into 
complete oblivion after its abandonment as tlie old 
Khmer capital. 

Under the succeeding kings, the indux of 
Cham refugees fleeing from Anuamiie persecution 
became a problem, impairing botli internal Cam¬ 
bodian stability and relations with neighboring An- 
nam. The latter mtervened, the Siamese followed 
luit, and there ensued a period of internal and for¬ 
eign violence in which some four or five kbgs dU- 
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put«d the Cambodian chione while attempting to 
rally ibe people against two foreign invaden. Of the 
leading rivals, one (Ghey Chetcah IV) was finally 
supported by the Siamese, the other (Ang Nou II) 
by the Annamites; and as a result the country was 
for a ciinc split, with one King residing at Udong, 
about twenty miles norti) of Phnom Penh, and the 
other at Saigon. 

The Annamiie-supportcd King, with some 
additional Chinese support, iuvaded tire Siamese- 
supported part of the country, which roughly cor¬ 
responded to today's Cambodia, on four occasions; 
in 168S. J6S4. 1689, and 1691, buteacli dme he was 
beaten off by tlie forces of King Chey Chclcah IV 
and his allies, or ratJier protectors, Having finally 
reconquered all die Annamitc-held areas, Obey Cltct- 
tah IV abdicated in 1695 in favor of his nephew and 
became a bonze. However, his nephew died and he 
was foi'ced to return to llie dironc. Tliree years 
later he abdicated again, this time in favor of his 
son-in-law. Ang Em, but the latter abdicated in turn 
two years afterwards, forcing Chey Chettah IV to 
become king for the third time. 

These vicissitudes encouraged the Annamites 
to invade Cambodia once more, and this time with 
greater success. Udong fell as the result of treason; 
Chey Chettah IV was forced to flee, but he rallied 
his forces and managed in the end to drive out the 
invaders. However, this time he was not able to re- 
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store cKe old frontiers: Aiinam retained not only 
Saigon but a strip of territory reaching all around 
the Mekong estuary and up to Ha Tien on the Gulf 
of Siam^ dose to the present Cambodian-Vietnamese 
boundary. Having once more saved the nation, Chey 
ChctiaJi IV al)dicaced yet another time, ia favor of 
hU son Thommo Racha II, aged only twelve. How¬ 
ever, since die son proved too young to govern, 
Chey Chcciab IV returned still anotlver time to the 
throne, but after four yca« he relinquished the 
crowu and sacred sword for the fourdi and final 
time. 

King Chey Chettah IV seems one of the most 
colorful kings of Cambodian history. His repeated 
renunciations, ^vhicb tempt one to dub Iiira the 
Great Abdicator, recall the actions of a more recent 
Cambodian King who earned the country its inde¬ 
pendence, then abdicated, took the premiership, re¬ 
signed, took it again, resigned it again, took it yet 
another time and gave it up almost immediately 
afterwards. IE more recent experience is a guide, the 
renunciations of Chey Chettah IV and his resump¬ 
tions of office do not necessarily indicate that be 
wished to shed tbe duties of kingship at all cost. 
They may instead indicate an ambivalent attitude 
coward power, a desire to be rid of it, coupled with 
a belief (which may well have been justified) diat 
he was the only man capable of holding the country 
together and defending its interests against foreign 
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cncroachiocnt. One may speculate that the coun of 
the Kings of Cambodia may have been riven by ri¬ 
valries, factionalism, inefficiency, and corruption 
which partlyacd govenuneni except during the peri¬ 
ods when Ghcy Chettah IV himself was at the helm, 
although it is not impossible that even during the 
times when he was in retirement in a Buddhist pa¬ 
goda he may nevertheless have continued to hold the 
reins of the country in liis own bands. 

By die end of the eighteenth century, Cam¬ 
bodia was reduced to about balf its size at the 
time of the abandonment of Angkor. There is little 
profit in enumerating the dynastic diangcs, inva¬ 
sions, counter-invasions, rebellions, and submis¬ 
sions. When in 1767 Ayuthia was once more cap¬ 
tured and sacked by the Burmese, the Annamices 
had their great opportunity, and if they did not 
annex all of Cambodia it was only due to die his¬ 
torical accident that the Tay-Son rebellion broke 
out in their country at about the same time. Even 
so. by 1800 Annam had annexed and, what is more, 
settled ail of Cochinchina with Vietnamese, to whom 
were now added Chinese refugees from Manchu 
domination. As Siam recovered its former strength, 
the Kings of Cambodia came to be crowned in Bang¬ 
kok; but when this resulted in greater hostility from 
the Annamitea, they for a time oficred tribute both 
to Annam and Siam. 
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At the beginning of die nineceentl) century, 
fGng Ang Chan revolted agaicjc the Siamese and 
ded eo Saigon. Bmpercrr Gia-Long of Annam sene 
bim back to Ca£ab<^ia at the head of an Annaxnite 
army which defeated the Siamese. But just aa the 
Annamites had taken Saigon in ''compensation" 
after their defeat by Ghcy Cheetah IV, so die Siaraeac 
now detached the provinces of Baicambang, Siso- 
pbou, and Angkor from Cambodia after their de¬ 
feat by Ang Chan. The Cambodian victories, with 
foreign support, did no more tlian prevent the coun¬ 
try from losing its ideniicy completely, since neither 
of its more powerful neighbors desired the otlier to 
advance his borders too far. Nevertheless, the next 
Siamese invasion moved across all of Cambodia 
and into Cochinchina, and an Annamite counter- 
offensive later chased die Siamese back into their 
country. 

When t]\€ Annamices thereupon in 1835 
put King Ang Chan on the throne again, they finally 
left behind an array of occupation under their Gen¬ 
eral Truon-minb-Giang;and when the King of Cam¬ 
bodia died in the following year, his daughter Ang 
Mey was put on die throne by the Aimamites. She 
was queen not even in name, as her Vietnamese 
title, ba^dng-chua (princess-mistress of life), indi¬ 
cated. She was widely reputed co be the *'sa)iay'' (a 
different kind of raistress) of General Giang, who 
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ruled with an iron hand, gave Vietnamese names to 
the Cambodian provinces, and started to organize 
them on the Annamite pattern. Even the Cambodian 
dignitaries at the Court of Udong were required to 
diiss and arrange their hair in the Vietnamese Cash- 
ion. Tlte nadir of Cambodian power had been 
reached- The erstwhile conquerors of Cliampa had 
become the conqucroi'S of Cambodia. The title of 
Chinese culture threatened completely to engulf 
the heirs of Angkor. 

While Annam tlius prepared to digest what 
remained of Cambodia, two potential pretenders to 
the throne still remained in the Siamcsc*occupicd 
pari ol the country: Ang Em and Ang Duong, 
brothers of the deceased King Ang Clian. The An- 
namites managed to lure Ang Em to Pursac, where 
he was immediately greeted as liberator by the pop¬ 
ulace. Possibly because of the ominous character of 
these demonstrations, possibly because tins had been 
their plan all along, die Amiamiics thereupon ar¬ 
rested Ang Em and sliippcd him off to Saigon. The 
atmosphere in Cambodia became highly charged. 
Soon tliereafcer. the Annamite general decided to 
ship off CO Saigon the Queen herself as well as her 
principal advisers. 

It is remarkable how quickJy the news of all 
these doings spread throughout what remained of 
Cambodia. The Buddhist boozes, whose religion 
was threatened with extinction by tlic Annamite 
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conquerors, helped organize the resistance. On a 
given day in 1842 the revolt broke out, and it re¬ 
sulted in a massacre of die Annamites wherever they 
were found. The revolt liad no known head, it had 
only iJic hope oC bringing back Ang Duong from 
Siam as a new King oC Cambodia. Within eight days, 
small bands throughout Cambodia liad cut all com- 
jiiunicadom, overwhelmed the isolated garrisons, 
and beleaguered ihc cities in whidi the Annamiccs 
still lie Id out. Revolutionary councils were set up 
throughout Uic country, and Cambodian dignitaries 
met and addressed a petition to the King of Thai- 
latid, asking him to intervene in Cambodia and 
place prince Ang Duong on the tlirone. The Siamese 
did not hesitate long. They sent two armies, one 
overland and the other by sea. 

'rhe fighting that followed upon this episode 
—the ebb and Iknv of battles, the naval actions in the 
Gulf of Siam and the vicissitudes in the siege of 
Udong-arc less intevesuug today than the basic les¬ 
sons diat How from the Cambodian revolution of 
1842. It was, first of all, a spontaneous popular 
revolution, organized by men of the people and 
coordinated by networks of messengers who gave 
cohesion to the actions of the peasants who had 
seemed (as they seem today) so compliant, dull- 
witted, and uninlonned but who knew when their 
country’s existence was at stake and responded to 
the supreme challenge. At the very end of the 
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campaign, when all seemed lost as a fresh Annamice 
force took Phnom Penh and marched against Odong, 
it was not the Siamese army that won tlic victory but 
a bush army of Cambodian peasants that appeared 
from nowhere, routed the Annamites, and killed 
their gcueraL 

Tlte second lesson, no less imponant, is Uxnt 
when the Carobodian people had to ^oosc between 
an Annamitc or a Siamese occupation, Uicy chose 
the latter. To this day, Cambodians deeply distrust 
the Siamese, who are their cousins, hut they pas¬ 
sionately hate and fear the Vietnamese who arc a 
world apart Aside from all the ethnic, linguistic, 
religious, and other cultural differences, there was 
also a difference in the type of conquest: the An- 
namites colonized Cambodian soil, expelling the 
Cambodian peasants or harassing them to the point 
where they abandoned their land. The Siamese, on 
the otliei' hand, while they annexed or occupied 
large portions of Cambodia, sent no settlers Into 
them. On the contrary, Uiey prevented die Cambo¬ 
dian peasants from leaving, so that those provinces 
could still be logically reclaimed when, many years 
later, Cambodia, with French help, was able to re¬ 
dress the balance of power. 

King Ang Duong was crowned in 1847 on 
the basis of au agreement between Siam and Annam, 
an agreement chat was facilitated by the timely death 
of the Annaredte-supported pretender, Prince Ang 
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Em. The various members of the royal famQy held 
in Saigon and Bangkok were also returned, as was 
the sacred sword (Preak Khan) which had fallen in¬ 
to the hands of the Annamites and which was now 
enshrined in a special pavilion at Udong. In effect, 
the installation of Aog Duong restored not Cambo- 
dbn sovcrcigjiLy but rather Siamese overlordship by 
the consent of Annam and at the price of Cambo¬ 
dian acknowledgment of Anuamite as well as Sia¬ 
mese suzerainty. Although Siam seemed to have the 
upper hand—the degree of Ang Duong's subordina¬ 
tion is apparent fTom the fact that in 1848 lie asked 
Bangkok's permission to name a new Prime Minister 
—liie Annamites nevertheless made their pvessuve 
felt, particularly in slowly choking off Cambodian 
commercial contact with the outside world, which 
depended upon shipping on the Mekong. 

Cambodia, devastated by over seven years of 
warfare, was economically prostrate. A plague ep¬ 
idemic decimated die capi^ city. Although King 
Acg Duong instituted a number of reforms and 
tried CO rehabilitate his country, it was clear chat he 
was at the mercy of his neighbors and that another 
war would hnally wipe his country out. Under these 
circumstances, he cast about for protection from one 
of the European nations that had recently manifested 
their power in the Far East, and his choice fell upon 
France. 
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KING Ang Duong did not, of course, have in qund 
the kind of protectorate that wts later imposed upon 
Cambodia. He had iu mind a French guarantee of 
his country's independence, in return for certain 
trade concessions. He sent a minister to Singapore 
to suggest such a treaty to the French consul there, 
but when the latter finally sene an emissary to Gam^ 
bodia, the King of Siam heard about that mission 
and threatened Ang Duong with war if he signed 
any treaty with France. The Siamese overlordship 
would thus probably have continued if the French 
had not In 1859 defeated the Annamites and oc- 
cupied Cochinchina, the part of Viet Nam chat 
borders on Cambodia to the southeast. Ang Duong 
did not live to see the piotectorace. He died in the 
same year and was succeeded by his son Norodom, 
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but before the Utter could be crowned a revolt 
broke out and he wa5 forced to flee, flrsc to Siamese* 
held Battambang and then to Bangkok, where he 
arrived with the royal insignia—the aown, saaed 
sword, and seal In 1862, Norodom retumed to 
Cambodia accompanied by Siamese troops, regained 
Udong, and installed himself there as King, aUliough 
Che Siamese prudently refused to send him Iris rega^ 
until the situation had become stabilized. 

King Norodom’s position was tlms weak, and 
it was rendered still weaker by the fact that Franco 
harbored in Saigon Prince Sivotha, the pretender 
to Che Cambodian crown who had conducted tire 
revolt of 1860. Moreover, Fi'ance could claim co¬ 
suzerainty over Cambodia as successor to Annam. 
Various French representatives made this point in 
more or less friendly fashion, pointing to the pro¬ 
tection they could offer against Siam. Finally, in 
1868, a concrete proposition was put to the King by 
a special French emissary from Saigon, tl^e now- 
famous Commander Doudari de Lagr^CJ the Em¬ 
peror of France offered to "transform" into a 
protectorate the rights of suzerainty over Cambodia 
which be possessed as successor of the Emperor of 
Annam. A French resident would be assigned to 
the King of Cambodia, and Cambodia would agree 
to receive no consuls of other countries without the 
approval of France. French citizens would have the 
right to esubUsh themselves freely in Cambodia, 
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and reciprocal rights vert granted to Cambodians 
who might wish to establish themselves elsewhere 
in the French empire. In return, France would 
not only guarantee to protect Cambodia against 
external attack but would undertake also to "main* 
tain order and peace in the kingdom"—which also 
meant that it would wash its hands of Prince Sivoiha, 
tl\c rival of Norodom. The draft treaty also provided 
for free cnixy of French goods and for extraterritorial 
courts to judge disputes between Frenchmen, where¬ 
as mixed courts would judge Hcigaiion between 
Frenchmen and Cambodians, 

Faced with the choice of national extinction 
at the hands of the Siamese and this kind of protec¬ 
tion offered by the French, Norodom signed; but 
the treaty first had to be sent to Paris for ratification 
by Emperor Napoleon HI. In the meantime Siamese 
diplomacy applied severe pressure on Cambodia. 
The King of Siam not only threatened war but also 
called attention to die fact chat lie could withhold 
indefinitely the royal iosignia which were still in 
Bangkok. Faced with these threats, Norodom signed 
a secret treaty with Siam recognizing the letter's 
suzerainty over Cambodia and ceding definitely the 
provinces which were under Siamese occupation. 
But as soon as the approved treaty returned from 
Paris, the French in turn applied pressure on Siam 
and finally obtained the dispatch of the royal in¬ 
signia. King Norodom was thus crowned in 1964 
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wich a crown that had been obtamed for him by 
the French and that was in fact handed io him at 
the ceremony by the new Frendi resident, Siam 
could still nominally claim suzerainty and \^s rep¬ 
resented at the coronation by an ambassador, but he 
was prevailed upon to leave after the ceremony, 
French hegemony over Cambodia can thus be said 
to date fi'ora the crowning of King Norodom. 

King Norodom was not initially a French 
puppet, but he eventually became one. The Fi*cuch 
protectorate established under his rule was not un¬ 
contested by the Cambodian people. Revolts broke 
out from 1866 CO 1867 and again from 1885 to 1887, 
bat they were fiiudly put down by French troops in 
support of tl\e CambodiaD army, which at that time 
was led by the Kill's brother, Prince Sisowath. Tl^c 
country was divided Action against the French im¬ 
plied disloyalty to the King, who was the symbol of 
die country's very existence. The French were hated, 
but as long as die royal court supported them, they 
could control the country with relative case. 

After die hrst uisuirecuon was beaten down, 
the French moved to regularize relations with Slam 
which, naturally, had supported the rebels. They 
negotiated a treaty by which the King of Siam was 
made to renounce "for himself and his successors 
any tribute, present, or other sign of vassalage on 
the pan of the King of Cambodia." In return, the 
Emperor of Prance promised not to incorporate 
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Cambodia into CocKinchina, which had mcanv/hile 
become a French colony, and recogniicd the dehnite 
possession by Siam of the provinces of Siemreap. 
Baciambang, and Sisophon. This did not prevent 
France, liowcver, from later negotiating new trea¬ 
ties )>y which those provinces were returned to 
Cuiiibodia. 

*l’hc prolcctoiaic became a virtual French 
colony in 1884 when King Norodom was forced to 
sign another document by which France assumed 
also control of the internal Cambodian administra¬ 
tion. Under that treaty, ihc King undertook to **enact 
all cite administrative, judicial, financial, and com¬ 
mercial reforms whicli the French government 
judges necessary in the interest of dte protectorate." 
As a result, the entire Cambodian civil service was 
placed under U;e control of the resident, Frenchmen 
headed up the cusioms, internal revenue, postal, 
agricultural, forestry. Iiealth, veterinary, and other 
services, as well as the country's educational system. 
Residents and deputy residents were established in 
all the provincial capitals and ocher population cen¬ 
ters, with all local Cambodian officials responsible 
to them through a Cambodian "mandarin" who was 
only nominally in charge. French troops were al¬ 
ready established in the country, and to them was 
now added French control of the police. Wial dis¬ 
tinguished the protectorate from a colony was es¬ 
sentially the institution of the royalty, which was 
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stiii nominally the highest authority in the land. 
The French resident was an “advisor" to ihc King, 
but he bad to have immediate access to tlie monarch, 
and the latter was obliged to accept his advice. 

The overall record of the French protec¬ 
torate, which lasted for almost ninety years, is dif¬ 
ficult to assess, For there were many positive as well 
as negative aspects and these may well be given dif¬ 
ferent weight by diHercnt observers. To allow die 
reader to form his own judgment, the accomplish¬ 
ments and liabilities of the protectorate wilJ be enu¬ 
merated below. 

On die positive side, there can be no doubt 
that the protectorate kept Cambodia in being as a 
nation. Had it not been for French protection, the 
country would eventually have been swallowed up 
by Siam—indeed, had it not been for die French oc¬ 
cupation of Cochinchina, Cambodia might have 
been earlier swallowed up by Annam or divided be¬ 
tween the latter and Siam. As a second positive 
point, one must list ihe recovery of the lost prov¬ 
inces. As mentioned above, the French recognition 
o! Siamese conquest in the treaty of 1867 did not 
prevent France later from exerting armed pressure 
on Siam to disgorge various border regions. By a 
treaty in 1904 and another one in 1907, France wou 
back the provinces of Battambang, Sisophon, and 
Siemreap as well as certain territories in norclieast- 
cm Cambodia that had been occupied by the Siam- 
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esc, all of which v/evt rcincoi-porated into Cambodia. 
Had it not been for the French, the great rice-grow¬ 
ing area of western Cambodia, Including the very 
ruins of Angkor, would today be located is an out¬ 
lying province of Thailand, Further on the positive 
side, one must mention the remarkable work done 
by French science in exploring and recovering the 
past glory of Cambodia through the reconstruction 
and intcTprctalion of the monuments of Angkor. 
Cambodia owes the awareness of its own historic 
grandeur to the French protecting power. 

The French also deserve credit for their 
policy of exalting the monarchical institution, which 
today represents a key factor of national unity and 
stability. To be sure, Frendt rule exploited the 
loyalty which Cambodians owed their King—indeed, 
as long as the people owed allegiance to the monarch 
and the Utter was controlled by the French, the 
country could be governed with an economy of 
means—but in assessing the positive and negative 
aspects of French rule no distinctionshould be made 
between intentional and unintentional benefits or 
shortcomings. As it is, it must be set down as a re¬ 
markable accomplishment that the Kings of Cam¬ 
bodia, due to French policy, managed to retain their 
prestige and the allegiance of their subjects. The 
pomp and panoply surrounding the monarch were 
carefully maintained and respected. When the cap¬ 
ital was moved from Udemg to Phnom Penh in 1867, 
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the King for a time lived in a palace chat compared 
rather unfavorably with the French residence, but 
this was later corrected: the beautiful, authenti¬ 
cally Cambodian royal palace which one may today 
admire in Phnom Penh, witli iu sweeping lines, 
its stacked gables, traditional oroamcncs, and pro¬ 
fuse wall decorations, was designed by a French 
architect and constructed by the French in 1915. 

A device by which the royal family was ef¬ 
fectively enfeebled, even while outwardly unaffected 
in its prestige, was the manner m which tl)C pro¬ 
tecting power influenced the succession: instead of 
bestowing the crown upon one of King Norodom’s 
SODS, the French resident proposed to the Crown 
Council that die succession sliould go Co the de¬ 
ceased King's brother Sisowath, who had been so 
helpful to the Fj’cnch in beating down the two rebel¬ 
lions. Sisowath reigned from 1904 to 1927, and his 
loyalty to France was such that Cambodians actually 
fought in the French army in Europe during World 
War I- (Khim Tit, who in 1956 was prime minister 
of Cambodia, had been a corporal in the French 
Army in 1918.) King Monivong. wlio succeeded 
Sisowath, was the latter's son, and his accession to 
the throne thus consecrated the existence of two 
rival royal lines, that of Norodom and that of Siso¬ 
wath. 

The kings led an easy existence devoted to 
art and to what, to Western eyes, seems like debauch- 
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cry buc nns in actual tact the expected conduct of 
Catnbodian royalty. King Norodom still had some 
200 wives, not counting concubines. The Sisowadi 
branch was less wealcliy (since Norodom passed liis 
wealth CO his clnlclren). thus more dependent oa the 
French, but still able to maintain a sumptuous 
household. King Monivong still had some fifty wives, 
also not counting concubines. It was regarded as a 
signal honor to become a member oC the royal bal¬ 
let, and in Monivong’s day all oi chose dancers were 
royal consorts. 

ACtev the death of King Monivong in 1941, 
the French were confronted with a difficult decision. 
The King’s eldest son, Prince Monircth, appeared 
too independent-minded (and, indeed, independ* 
encc-mindcd), so the French resident exerted his 
decisive influence on behalf of a younger member of 
the royal Umily who had the incidental meric of 
descending from both branches—Prince Sihanouh‘8 
father being a Norodom and his mother a Sisowach. 
Sihanouk seemed to the French to be more pliable, 
weak-willed, and accommodating. As is well known, 
they were mistaken in that appraisal. 

Among the positive aspects of the French 
proteaorate one may also mention die abolition of 
slavery, the strict division between executive and 
judiciary (the legislature was "consulutivc" and of 
no consequence), and the institution of an impartial 
system of justice which is still fondly and nostalgic- 
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ally remembered by Cambodians today. The civil 
adminiscration was improved through die strength¬ 
ening of the system of village headmen {Mehhufns) 
who were given wide authority. A few liospiials 
were established. A fairly good road system was con¬ 
structed. A railway was built from Phnom Penh to 
Batcarobang and thence to the Thai frontier. A 
small river port was constructed at Phnom Penh. 
City planning, both in the capital and in the prov¬ 
inces, deserves to be mentioned among the assets. 

Economically, the country was not much de¬ 
veloped except for the creation of rubber planta¬ 
tions, which were in eifcci French enclaves widi 
foreign labor, contributing nothing to the economy 
but not draining out its substance. IF economic de¬ 
velopment W 21 S scant, neither was Uiere the rapa¬ 
cious type of colonialism found. Cor instance, in 
Dutch Indonesia. Cambodia under the French was 
a backwater, a rear area, a stepchild. Most of tlie 
French failures came from neglect rather than from 
exploitation. 

The greatest French sin of omission concerned 
the held of education. An edu^ted Cambodian dlitc 
might have aspired to big^ posts in the country's ad¬ 
min is tralion, but the kind of education tlut was pro¬ 
vided stopped well short of preparation for universi¬ 
ty study. A senior high school was provided only in 
1955, and the number of graduates from that institu- 
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don {'‘b^cheliers'’) in 1939 was exactly four. There 
was. of course, no institution of higher learning in 
Cambodia, and Cambodians were discouraged from 
attending such institutions in France. Only one 
Cambodian obtained a medical doctor's degree in 
France before the war, and he was able to do so 
because he remained in Prance alter enlisting in 
its aruiy during 'World War 1. Cambodia’s only pre¬ 
war graduate engineer, Sonn Voeunsai (at present 
in dwrge of the national railways), is the son of that 
doctor who, having resided in France, was able to 
overcome the obstacles in sending liim there. Not 
a single Cambodian could study architecture, nor 
were any trained to qualify for leading posiiions ia 
the various government departments such as agri¬ 
culture, the postal service, public works, etc. By an 
accident, Cambodia had one man (Son Sann) whose 
faTnily had been able to have him study at the Ecole 
des Hautes Etudes Commerciales in Paris and who 
thus had tome qualifications to head the new Na* 
donal Bank ivhcn it was created in 1954. The dearth 
of trained executive talent is apalling. 

University training of a sort was provided at 
the Indochinese University at Hanoi toward the very 
end of the protecLomte, but no doctors were gradu¬ 
ated therc-^jniy and their number was 

less titan thirty in the case of Cambodians, propor¬ 
tionately much less than the number of Vietnamese. 
In the case of teachers, the record is even worse. 
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Only three Cambodians were trained in pedagogy 
at Hanoi and not a single one in France. Since there 
were no Cambodians trained to teaclt high school* 
almost all the teachers were provided by France, and 
to this day Cambodia is dependent upon French 
teachers for most of the high school training U pro¬ 
vides. The bulk of primary education svas left to the 
fiuddhist p^odas. State-run primary schools num¬ 
bered 107 (today there arc 900) and, scwngcly 
enough, required the moppets to study French Twin 
the very first year. But the pyramid of ctlucation 
quickly became needle-shaped. 

A few figures show the contrast ixj tween l!ic 
regime under tire French and under the present 
regime. In 1938/S9 there were some 15,300 pupils 
in state elementary schools; in 1955/56 thei'e were 
195,100. On the next level (‘‘dcofe compUmentnire") 
the comparative figures are 3,200 and 57,100. In 
1958/39 only 238 Cambodian clcmencary school 
ceadiers were graduated; in 1955/56 tlie figure was 
7,146, not counting an additional 1,060 teachers 
trained in special accelerated coui‘ses whidi still 
could not meet the demand. Before tbc war, France 
devoted less than B percent of its Cambodian budget 
to education. Today, the proportion is over 20 per¬ 
cent, not counting foreign aid Despite the enormous 
effort undertaken today, it will probably be a gener¬ 
ation before Cambodia is able to obtain the neces¬ 
sary numbers of much-needed specialists in the many 
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fields required to rua all government departmems 
effeciively. 

For ihe sake o( lairue&s, the Freach counter- 
argmneui to cbU record should also be st^v^ed. It is 
chat Cambodians showed little interest in higher 
education during Uic proiecunacc, that pupils dis¬ 
played a preference for the ivaditional pagoda 
schools over the new elementary schools, that mudi 
cfCoii was required to make them attend the latter 
and that, in short, die supply ol education seemed 
to meet the demand. In die case oF doctors, also, it 
is stated chat die number of dispensaries set up by 
the French seemed entirely adequate in view of die 
reluctance of Cambodians to be created by European 
methods. 

Most of these arfuments are correct as far as 
they go, but if there was litde pressure for higher 
education (c was because young Cambodians knew 
that there wouid be no careers for them in their own 
country; if pupils stayed away from the French-run 
elementary schools it was because they were French- 
nm; if high school students did not attempt to pun 
sue their studies it ivas because graduation was made 
exceedingly difficult for them: if European-trained 
doctors were not sought after by the population it 
was because no eSort was made to acquaint the peo* 
pie with the benefits of European medicine. 

Even today the curriculum of the Cambodian 
high schools, with its emphasis on French history 
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and tKe teaching of all subjects (except Cambodian) 
in an alien language, represents a strange phenome¬ 
non. However, it roust also be stated dial if the 
grade-school moppets soon forgot the little French 
they had learned in their first three years (which 
usually provided tlieir entire schooling), duiusands 
of otlier Cambodians have, thanks to their knowledge 
of Ft^ncli, had at least the possibility oF coiunmnica- 
tion with the outside world—when lliat coiuiiuuiica- 
tioR became possible at the end of (he protectorate. 

It roust be remembered that under the French 
regime there existed an entity called "Indochina/’ 
an anifidal creation embodying today’s Viet Nam 
(Tonkin, Annam and Cochinchina), Cambodia and 
Laos—an utterly anomalous entity that owed its 
existence only to French fiat and which has dis¬ 
appeared without a trace. The capitals of Indochina 
were Hanoi and Saigon, and it was normal—if one 
can speak of normalcy in the case of such an unnatu¬ 
ral conglomeration—diat customs, currency, and cul¬ 
tural and administrative services were concentrated 
in larger Viecnamese cities near the coast. This had a 
nefarious effect upon Cambodia: revenue from Cam¬ 
bodia was siphoned off for support of the services in 
Viet Nam; customs and currency offices were non¬ 
existent in Cambodia; all trade was trans shipped 
at Saigon and usually financed and controlled from 
dierc. What is worse, since trained Vietnamese offi¬ 
cials in the offices in Hanoi and Saigon were familiar 
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with the overall administration of Indochina, it was 
natural that the French in Cambodia preferred to 
bring their Vietnamese assistanu with them rather 
than train the under-educated Cambodians for such 
tasks. 

The result was vo intensify the inferiority of 
the Cambodians, and to make for an influx of for¬ 
eigners across the itominal border scpaiating Cam¬ 
bodia from Viec Nam. Today the French-imported 
Vietnamese administrator have departed from Cam¬ 
bodia, but there have been left behind some 300,000 
other Vietnamese immigrants as well as some 250,000 
Chinese who were brought or allowed in by the 
French- In the case of the Chinese, in particular, 
their establishment In Cambodia has resulted in 
almost ah business activity being held in their hands. 
Desperate and only partly successful attempts are 
being made today by the Cambodian government 
CO rectify that sttuaiion and to place at least part of 
the economic power into the hands of Cambodians. 

There is involved here, as a matter of fact, 
a strange liability which arose from the relatively 
egalitarian character of Cambodian society. There 
never were large landowners in Cambodia. The so¬ 
ciety was a simple one, with the King originally 
ovming all land, and with only a small cl^s of man¬ 
darins" or court dignitaries who could pretend to 
any status of wealth. This idyllic situation militated 
against Cambodia: whereas in Viet Nam there were 
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wealthy merchant or estate owners who sent tlieir 
SODS CO study in France and who gradually insetted 
themselves Into the productive and admin iscradve 
processes I in Cambodia there was little native wealth 
available £or investment or capable of exertingsocio 
political inHuence. The most wealthy, cnlcrpvismg, 
and gifted elements today are the CItinesc. who now 
have a 5trangle*hold on import Hade, banking, ricc^ 
milling, money-lending, bus irmuportation. and the 
distribution of almost all goods. This is a legacy of 
the protectorate that is full of perilous foreboding 
for the future of Cambodia. 
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The Road to Independence 


THE struggle £or Cambodian independence from 
French domination ytas launched by Son Ngoc 
Thanh (pronounced Son Nyok Tnn)^ a patriot who 
today lead5 a precarious existence in exile, fondly 
remembered by the men he once led but execrated 
as a trakor by the man who actually won Cambo¬ 
dian independence: Kij^g (now Pmcc) Norodom 
Sihanouk, The interaction between these mo men 
U the story of Cambodia's struggle for ireedom. 
There is grandeur in that story, and tragedy. It is, 
above ah, a concrovcrsial story in which much right 
and wrong is to be found on both sides. Nobody 
can hope to tell it without giving offense to one side, 
or to both. 

Son Ngoc Thanh founded in 19S6 the first 
Cambodian-language newspaper, ''Nogaravaita'^ (i.e., 
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Angkor Wat), adopting this title so as to evoke 
memories of Cambodia’s former greatness. ‘'Nag- 
aravaita" pursued an anti-French line which aroused 
sympathy among the younger members of the small 
semi-educated class and among some of the Buddliist 
monks, the former feeling a sense of frustration at 
their exclusion from any real power and the latter 
resenting the decline of dr civ formerly gieat in¬ 
fluence as a result of tire introduction of Western 
ways of life. The anu-Frendr tendency was vastly 
strengthened by the defeat of France and tlie oc¬ 
cupation of Cambodia by the Japanese in 1941. Al- 
thou^ the Japanese allowed the French to retain 
the civil authority, tliey permitted the Thais to take 
back the western provinces o£ Cambodia which the 
French had wrested from them in 1904 and 1907. 
Under such conditions, Cambodians were justified 
in asking themselves what value there was in tlie 
French protectorate. Instead of protecting Cambo¬ 
dia, the French administrators had become helpless 
puppets of the Japanese. 

In 1942, Son Ngoc Thanh launched a revolt 
against the French, but the French police scotched 
his uprising, the Japanese support or wlndi he had 
counted was not forthcoming, and he was forced to 
Bee. His two principal associates in the revolt, Pach 
ChhoeuD (pronounced Chun) and a monk 
named Hem Cheao, were arrested. Thanh himself 
was given refuge in Japan. As the war continued 
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and Japanese fortunes declined, the French in Cam¬ 
bodia became restive and, as elsewhere in Indochina, 
planned a revolt of their own. However, the Jap¬ 
anese got wind of these plans and on March 9, 
1946 they disarmed and interned all French forces 
throughout Indochina. Two days later, on March 
11, Emperor Bao Dai proclaimed the independence 
of Vici Nam. On Marcli 12, young King Sihanouk 
also proclaimed the independence of Cambodia. The 
Japanese thereupon brought back Son Ngoc Thaidi 
who on June 1 was appointed Foreign Minister. 
Two months later, Thanh ordered the arrest of ihe 
other ministers and installed himself as Cambodia’s 
first Prime Minister. His cabinet included Pach 
Cliheoun, who had revived "Wagaravatta" after the 
Japanese freed him from a French prison. 

The capitulation of the Japanese in August 
1945 left the Cambodian patriots without an army 
to oppose the return of the French Son Ngoc Thanh 
announced his intention ol maintaining Cambodia’s 
independence and, in an attempt to bolster his posi¬ 
tion, organized a plebiscite in September in which 
the people voted overwhelmingly to support his 
mdependent government. However, he was not al¬ 
lowed CO use this popular expression as a bargaining 
point with the allied occupation authorities as he 
had hoped. At the request of General Leclcrc, Thanh 
was arrested in October by the British Brigadier 
Murray, Allied commander In Indochina south of 
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the seventeendi parallel, and was seat to a Ki'encb 
jail in Saigon and thence to exile in France. A Com* 
mUsionerof the French Republic arrived in Phnom 
Penli, and King Sihanouk signed a proclamation 
denouncijjg Son Ngoc Tbanh and pi*oclainiing the 
loyalty oi Cambodia to the French protecting power, 
The Frendr did not reestablish die ]>roccc- 
corate in quite the manner in whicli it had existed 
before. On January 7, 1946 iljcy signed a 
vivefidi under winch Cambodia was to be an *'au< 
tonomous State within the French Union." Under 
that agreement, Cambodia ^vas to govern itself but 
the Commissioner was required to ‘give his approval 
CO legislative and regulatory texts and acu, co pioc* 
kmacions and cirailars or insciaiccions of general 
application as well as to decisions reserved, because 
of their importance, for the signature of His Majesty, 
the King," Altlrough the modus vivondt spoke of 
ending the protectomte, most of the power was 
shifted to the Bedtious Indochinese federation r a 
broad number of services (including large*scale pub¬ 
lic works, most judicial matters, Che treasury, second* 
ary and higher education, customs, mines, railroads, 
and foreign immigiation) ^vele regarded as "fed* 
eral," coming under the control not of ilic Cara- 
bodians but of the French High Commissioner. A 
French milicaiy mission was to ciain Cambodian 
forces, but the French remained responsible for die 
direction of "public order." Foreign affairs were 
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concrollfid by the French government. It was essen¬ 
tially the old regime with some slight shifts of 
authority to the Cambodians. To sugar the pilJ» 
however, the French undertook to obtain the return 
of the western provinces which the Japanese had 
made them cede to Thailand in 1941, and this return 
was clTcctcd by the end of 1946. 

King Sihanouk and his advisers were of the 
opinion that any further progress coward independ¬ 
ence could be accomplished only by patient negotia¬ 
tion with the French, ajid the Frcndi encouraged 
this belief by proclaiming their readiness to negoti¬ 
ate. Given the utter weakness of Cambodia at the 
time, the King’s attitude does not seem unreason¬ 
able. Moreover, there was the example of Vkt Nam. 
which had appealed in vain to President Truman, 
Manha! Stalin, Prime Minister Attlee, General 
Clriang Kai-shek, and the United Nations against 
the rcoccupalion of Sa^on by the French. The gov¬ 
ernment of Ho Clii Minh, infinitely more powerful 
than had been the government of Son Ngoc Thanh, 
was stiU obliged in March, 1946 to allow French 
troops to enter Haiphong and Hanoi. Armed resist¬ 
ance to the French appeared out of the question 
for Cambodia. 

Yet not all Cambodians felt that tills was so. 
After the arrest of Son Ngoc Thanh, some patriots 
fled CO Tliailand and to the then still Thai-occupied 
western provinces of Cambodia, where they formed 
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armed bands, calling ihcmselves Khmer Issarak, or 
Free Cambodians. The Thai government probably 
hoped to use these dissidents as an instrument for 
preventing the re-establisJiment of Frendi power in 
Cambodia, which miglic allow it to retain the ceded 
territories. Under the leadership of Padi Clihocun, 
a Klimer Issarak committee was formed as a provi¬ 
sional government in exile. Armed daslics occurred 
along the Thai-Cambodian frontier, but the move¬ 
ment during this pliase did not yet assume serious 
proportions. Pach Qihoeun himself surrendered to 
the Cambodian Government in April, 1946, and 
later in the year the surrender of tlie ceded territory 
by the Thais undermined the Khmer Issarak effort. 
As liberation by force of arms became more unlikely 
and the struggle for independence in Cambodia 
shifted to the parliamentary scene, many Issaraks 
availed themselves of an amnesty offered in Api'il, 
1947 and returned to swell the ranks of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party. By the end of 1947, over 3,000 Khmer 
Issaraks bad surrendered. Perhaps an equal number 
still remained under arms. In scattered bands, some 
of whom were no more chan simple bandits. 

The Khmer Issaraks were not the only dissi¬ 
dent force under anna against the French. Wliile 
these bands were active largely in western Cambodia, 
other bands, spilling over from Southern Viet Nam, 
were active in the eastern portion of Cambodia, 
basing themselves at Hrst upon the Vietnamese set- 
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tlcYi ia those pares. These were the Vice Minh, or 
Vietoarocse ireedom fighcera who eventually became 
completely controlled by the Comraumsts. During 
the early stage of sporadic fighting against the French 
in Cambodia, some Viet Minh established liaison 
with the Khmer Issaraks without necessarily dis¬ 
tinguishing between ihcir objectives. During fhU 
period, however, neitlier Issarak nor Viet Minh 
sticngth In Cambodia was siibscandal, and coopera¬ 
tion between the two, where it existed, had little 
political signihcaoce. Later, as the Communist char¬ 
acter of the Viet Minh became apparent, the cleavage 
between them and the IssaralLS became sharper, 
making cliem In die end overt rivals and enemies, 
although the French consistently tried to represent 
them as friends and allies. 

The mod7^s vivendi oi 1946 was intended to 
be only a temporary stop'gap, but negotiations be¬ 
tween (he French and Cambodian governments 
dragged for almost four years before the next stage 
in Cambodian freedom was reached, and even chia 
was attained principahy because of the greater pres¬ 
sure in Viet Nam which had forced the French to 
grant a larger measure of independence to Bao Dai 
in March, 1949. The Franco-Cambodian treaty of 
November 8. 1949 was meant to give Cambodia 
"'independence'' without granting full sovereignty: 
Cambodia received an international personality and 
was allowed, as were the other "Associated States" of 
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Indochina, to establish its own foreign relations— 
but the accredicadou of Cambodian diplomats was 
to require the concurrence of France, The fiction of 
tlic Frcndi Union was introduced, wicii an Asseinbiy 
and a "High Coundl" which merely camouflaged 
French predominance. lu the iniliiai'y field, Cam¬ 
bodia had to agree lo the maitucnancc of French 
bases in peacetime and to Frendi control of opera¬ 
tions in wartime. In die field of the judiciary, mixed 
tribunals were to continue to judge Frenchinen (and 
even Chinese), and guarantees were written into die 
new treaty for Frencli investments. In almost all 
internal fields, however, Cambodia obtained tme 
freedom, 

King Sihanouk and his Prime Minister, Ye in 
Sambaur, actempied in vain to present this agree- 
ment as a Cambodian succeas and as dre best which 
could be obtained—which it was, under the prevail¬ 
ing circumstances. The King offered another amnesty 
to the Issamks, the French began another military 
campaign against them, and for a dmc it looked as 
chough the situation might become stabilized. How¬ 
ever, three factors prevented a consolidation, First, 
the Yem Sambaur government was a minority gov¬ 
ernment maintained in power against the opposition 
of the Democrats, the majority party lu Cambodia. 
That party, which had become the focal point of 
Cambodian nationalism, naturally attacked the trea¬ 
ty. and the Cambodian Parliament refused to ratify 
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it. Secondly, the French had sufEered new reverses in 
Viet Naxn and had been reluctant to rurniah anns 
to the new Cambodian army, for fear chat d^oae arms 
might find their way to the Issaraks- Meanwhile, the 
Thai government fed arms to the Issaralcs and per¬ 
haps also 10 die Viet Minh. Insecurity thus increased 
again. Tliirdly, since the Cambodian Parliament 
consistently refused to ratify the treaty (indeed, ac 
the time of its signature die National Assembly had 
just been dissolved), King Sihanouk attempted to 
place it in cJIcct tlirough a series of ''protocols of 
application.'* In negotiating tliese protocols, the 
French thought it wise to water down the concessions 
they had made in the treaty, notably in the judicial 
field. This resulted in several successive governments 
refusing to sign the protocols, and a situation of 
juridical ambiguity was thus combined with the 
general malaise and dissatisfaction over the treaty 
and with contmuing internal insecurity. 

The French throughout this period attempted 
to operate dirough the King of Cambodia against 
bia government and parliament. Their cactica were 
to play the government against the opposition and 
to picture the Democrats as enemies of the monarchy 
and the Issaraks as stooges of the Communists. More¬ 
over, they had, of course, Che power to remove the 
King find they were able to draw upon the support 
of well-informed advisers and experts in court in¬ 
trigue. When the government of Yem Sambaur re- 
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fused to sign a "provisional military accord" which 
would have confirmed French military control, they 
prevailed upon the King co dismiss the govenuncni. 

To the King, it no doubt seemed that Cam¬ 
bodia was forced to rely on French power not only 
to preserve the monarchy but also, and principally, 
CO protect the country against die growing threat of 
the Viet Minh. Ycm Sambaur, on che other hand, 
expressed not only his opinion but also diat of his 
enemies, the Democrats, when he declared in 1950 
CO a visiting journalist: "We can take care of the 
Issaraks without French help. If die country were 
really independent there would be no Issamlcs. 
There would be no reason for them." However, he 
warned, French measures of indiscriminate repres- 
sion would drive the Issaraks into the arms of the 
Viet Minh. 

The same argument, however, could be 
turned around, and this Is what the King did. While 
one could warn the French that their presence was 
encouraging the Issaraks, one could also warn the 
Issaraks chat their aedvicies furnished justification 
for the French military presence, that they divided 
the nadon, chat their aedvities were playing into 
the bands of the Vietnamese Communists (the Viet 
Minh) and that they endangered the only element 
that could hold Cambodia together: the monarchy. 
Such arguments, combined with a more substantial 
quid-pro-qim, succeeded in lurir^ out of the jungle 
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the most important active freedom fighter of the 
time: Chhuon ModmLpich, who still today is known 
under hi4nom*dtf*gfwrTe "Dap” (Corporal) Chhuon. 
This courageous and mystical leader, however, in¬ 
sisted on having his forces integrated into the Cam¬ 
bodian army while retaining bill connol of them, 
and up to ihis time he rules Uic province of Siemreap 
as a more or less private fief. Dap Qihuon's surrender 
was a major success for King Silianouk and was used 
—fruitlessly—as an argument to prove to the French 
that the Cambodian army could handle the Issacak 
problem better than they. 

In 1951 there occurred a dramatic change in 
the situation. New elections were held, and they 
resulted in a smashing victory for the Democrats. Ac 
die request of die now government, King Sihanouk 
obtained from the French the return of Son Ngoc 
Thanh. The arrival of Thanh at Phnom Penh pro¬ 
duced an outbreak of OAtlonalist frenzy which has 
never been seen in the capital either before or since: 
Over 100,00 people Lined the road to (he dty from 
the airport at Pochentong. Thanh had become a 
symbol of the fight for complete independence and 
sovereignty, and his infiuence among the intelligent¬ 
sia, the Buddliist clergy, the Army, and, of course, 
the Democratic Party was considerable. 

Thanh never left any doubt that he felt there 
was only one policy to follow: to demand, insist 
upon, and, if necessary, fight for complete sovereign 
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independence from the French. Soon after his return, 
he surted publishing a newspaper called ''Khmer 
Krauk" (Cambodian Awakening) with the help of 
his talented assisiajit. £a Sichau. Publication of this 
paper still further inilamed the passions against the 
French, who soon came to see that iliey had made 
a misuke in allowing Son Ngoc Thanh to return. 
After they liad in vain atempted to tar him with die 
Communist brushy they decided to arrest and deport 
him once more. However, Thanh was warned in 
time, and, togeilier with Ea Sicliau, made his way 
into the jungle to join the Iisaraks. 

Son Ngoc Thanh as an Usarak was a some¬ 
what different man from Son Ngoc Thanh as Prime 
Minister or from the leturning hero who had loyally 
conferred witli and advised King Sihanouk: seeing 
himselfonce more denounced by the King and called 
a traitor, he did not hesitate to call the King himself 
a French puppet and to ventilate the possibility that 
Cambodia might be better off as a republic. Son 
Ngoc Thanh formed a Committee of National Lib¬ 
eration, and soon he breathed new life into the 
Issarak movement which, although in its heyday it 
probably didn't count more than 10,000 men, be¬ 
came a respectable military factor. It is a moot point 
whether the new committee ever entered into formal 
relations with the Viet Minh. In some cases, Thanh's 
men are known to have fought the Vietnamese 
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Communists and the Vietnamese- and Communist- 
inspired Cambodians who made up the Viet Mioh. 

To confuse mactere» the Viet Minh on their 
pan created a "Commiciee for the Liberation of die 
Cambodian People" and started to boost a leader 
whom nobody had seen before and whom they called 
Son Ngoc Minli, doubtless to capitalise upon the 
prestige of Thanh, Moreover, to compound confu¬ 
sion, Son Ngoc Minh headed up something called 
the "United I&saral: Front." As usual, the Commu¬ 
nists did everything to capitalize on a nationalist 
cause, to penetrate it, and to arrogate its leadership 
to themselves. Tragically, the French in Cambodia 
did much the same that the Germans had done in 
occupied France: by calling all resistance lighcers 
Gommunuis or stooges of the Communists, they did 
not reduce the prestige of the resistance but merely 
boosted that of the Communists. 

The situation in Cambodia thus became very 
precarious, Public insecurity increased, and serious 
doubts existed whether the Issaiaks were not being 
secretly aided by the new Cambodian army which 
was supposed to fight them. The young people, 
many Buddhist monks, and the majority party re¬ 
garded the King as a puppet and sympathized with 
the resistance. In June, 1952 the King was obliged 
to fixe the Democratic government, which had bo 
come completely intractable. He issued a proclama- 
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tion asking for emergency powers for three years, 
during which period he undertook to obtain full 
independence. 

The proclamation honestly pointed up the 
difference between the King and the Issaraksr ‘The 
Issaraks claim to be fighting for Cambodia/' the 
King said, **and so do the Amy and the police. As 
Son Ngoc Thanh has said, all Cambodians muse 
join together on one side. Only, one has to agree on 
what side.*' The King added that lie knew many 
people considered him a puppet interested only in 
the pleasures and advantages of lus position and 
complained tlrat some "looked him impertinently 
in die eye, particularly young people," who regard 
him as a useless and harmful dead weight . . . His 
conscience, however, was clear; "1 say, on the other 
hand," he concluded, "that the so<alled heroes have 
never done anything constructive, that they have 
only brought disorder, disuntiy, and ruin while 
shouting d)at France has not given real independ* 
encc. They speak of public servants sucking the 
blood of the people, but they help themselves to the 
wealth of the councry without any vote or control. 
If the Issaraks win, there will be unbridled arbitrari¬ 
ness. . . Thus spoke King Sihanouk on June 17, 
1952. 

Looking back ^rith the beneiit of historical 
hindsight, it caa now be recognized that King Siha¬ 
nouk was at that time seriously misjudged not only 
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by the Issarak^ but 9ho by the French. When the 
King dismissed the Democratic government he did 
60 not only because he was at loggerheads with it 
but also because he was under extreme pressure— 
French tanks were patrolling Phnom Penh and the 
French Minister for Associated States, Jean Letour* 
neau, had specifically declared that France would 
make no concession to a Democratic government. 
Having dismissed the govemmenCi the King now 
meant to obtain the concessions himself, and he was 
staking his entire future on tliat expectation. By 
the end of 1952, he came to the conclusion that he 
could only negotiate successfully if he prodded 
evidence of controlling his own country. 

The trend, however, was in the opposite direc* 
tion. In January. 1953, a bomb exploded in a cUss> 
room of the French-run high school in Phnom Penh, 
the Lycde Sisotvatli, and a provincial governor was 
killed in ambusli by the Viet Minh. A county chief 
was killed only twenty miles from Phnom Penh. 
Having in vain asked the National Assembly to pass 
a budget, to ratify the treaty of 1949 and to vote him 
emergency powers, the King dissolved that body on 
January IS, 1953. He declared martial law, had 
twelve Democrauc deputies arrested, and inciden¬ 
tally suspended all memben of the Cambodian Le¬ 
gation in Bangkok, which had apparently ciausmit- 
ted money and military information, received from 
Phnom Penh via the diplomatic pouch, directly to 
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the Issaraki on the Thai*Cambodian border. In 
Phnom Penh, and in che provincial capitals, there 
was no longer any overt opposition either to the 
King or to die French. But more than three-fifths 
of Cambodia was in the hands of the Issaralcs and 
the Viet Minh. 

Almost immediately after his dismissal of the 
Assetobiy, King Sihanouk left Cambodia for "a 
month's vacation in Italy/' Remembering that the 
King had been a playboy and chat he had displayed 
only a fitful energy in politics, alternating great ac¬ 
tivity with periods of lethargy and even frivolous- 
ness, observers interpreted his European crip as new 
evidence that he was unstable and incapable of sus¬ 
tained eSort. When he establidied himself at La 
Napoiilc, on the French Riviera, his enemies re¬ 
joiced, thinking that he was about to confirm what 
they had whispered about him. 

However, King Sihanouk was only winding 
up for his big offensive. Before long, General de 
Langlade was to speak of che King as ‘'running 
amuck," and the French magazine Match was co 
headline him as "The Mad King of Cambodia." (It 
was during the ensuing period that much informa¬ 
tion about his private life, about his saxophone- 
playing, love affairs, and movie-making was featured 
in the irate French press, leading some foreign jour¬ 
nalists astray even today in their judgment of his per¬ 
sonality, particubrly when they are working for pub- 
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licatjors which maimain ''background files/*) But 
the Ring was deadly eamest, and he was eaterii^, if 
one may use this Buddhist phrase, upon an entirely 
new incarnation. The Sihanouk of 195S was a tough* 
minded rnan playing shrewdly for exceedingly high 
stakes. With the advice of his wily Prime Minister 
Penn Nouth and the young razor*8harp counselor 
Sam Sary, the King now entered the arena of interna' 
donai politics. He has not lost a single political 
battle, wlrcther abroad or at home, since he em¬ 
barked upon what he tenned his own "Crusade for 
Independence." 

King Sihanouk first sent a lengthy memorial 
to the President of France, in which he politely dis- 
cussed, ia his usual rather prolix manner, tire rea¬ 
sons why Cambodia should forthwith be granted 
full mdependence. He pointed out that "the Issaiak 
propaganda speaks of me as the principal obstacle 
to complete independence . . . they say that 1 and 
my government are too Francophile to make our 
country really sovereign. Now, I ask you, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, what am 1 to reply to this propaganda when 
1 am denied the means to hght effectively to defend 
my people... ? What am I to reply when the Issarak 
propaganda points out to the people and to the 
clergy that Cambodia is not really independent since 
its King . . . has no power over the Frenchmen, 
Vietnamese, and Chinese living in the cotuicry?" 
Eighty percent of the Buddhist clergy, and a large 
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part of the ^ice, of the goverament functionaries 
and of the siudcnta, he declared, were under the 
influence of the Issaraks. "I permit myself to think 
and to say that France must radically change her 
policy if she is not to betray her mission and the 
promises she has made to Cambodia ... It seems to 
me tliat it is the duty and the selhinterest of France 
to entrust to the Cambodians tliemselvcs the destiny 
of tlieir coimcry.” The King adduced innumerable 
arguments, complaints, parallels and precedents, 
and ended by offering to come to Paris to discuss his 
demands. 

King Sihanouk now refused to accept any 
more promises and would settle for nothing less than 
complete independence. There is irony in the fact 
that he used the danger from Son Ngoc Thanh and 
the Issaraks as his most elective argument, while 
continuing to excoriate Thanh himself and even 
lumping him with the Comraunists. ("The policy 
of France risks throwing the Cambodians into 
the anus of Son Ngoc Thanh, i.e. of the Com¬ 
munists," he could still write to the President 
of France.) Thanh could thi 2 $ claim to have pushed 
Sihanouk into demanding foil independence. The 
tragedy, on the oilter hand, is that even after the 
King had launched his own campaign for full in¬ 
dependence, Thanh refused to support hiro but 
continued in dissidence tight up to Che present, 
ever suspecting his rival of knuckling under or 
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selling out to foieignen, until Thanh himself be- 
came a mere Eoreign-supponed detractor aud dis¬ 
gruntled politician living a precarious jungle exist¬ 
ence on the border of Thailand, a disillusioned man 
who finally preferred the bitter bread of exile to a 
rctunt to C^bodia where he would have to hear, 
day in and day out, hU enemy Sihanouk extolled as 
the man who won tlie independence ol his country. 

The Frcndi government was exceedingly busy 
with a much more threatening situation in North¬ 
ern Viet Nam and did not appreciate in lime the 
Irom ICing Sihanouk, whose presence on the 
Riviera gave rise to facile parallels with the activities 
of Bao Dai, the playboy Emperor of Viet Nam. His 
appeals were merely referred to the govemmetii, 
and although President Auriol invited for 

lunch, tills was followed by the issuance of a com- 
rauniquii which merely highlighted the French re¬ 
luctance to turn over full military authority to 
Cambodia. The Minister for Associated States said 
that the King’s presence in Paris mig^t be construed 
as '’pressure" applied to the French government and 
suggested that he recum to Cambodia. This the 
King interpreted as an outright snub. Instead of 
returning to Phnom Penh, he next showed up in 
Ottawa and then in New York, where he gave an 
interview in which he said that should the Viet Minh 
regulars invade Cambodia (they were then invading 
Laos), they would meet litde resbtance since the 
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restrictions imposed by the French on the nation's 
autonomy deprived the existing regime of popular 
support and fostered the idea chat the Viet Minh 
were struggling only for national indqscndence. 
Next, the I^g flew to Tokyo. Arriving in Phnom 
Penh, he proclaimed his “Crusade for Independ¬ 
ence" to cheering crowds from the palace balcony 
and almost immediately afterwards, to dramatize 
his struggle, departed for voluntary exile in Bangkok. 
Later he moved to Battambang in Western Cam¬ 
bodia, but he vowed not to return to the capital 
until he had achieved hiU national independence. 

This escapade created great excitement. In 
Phnom Penh, the situation became so threatening 
thac the French brought in additional troops to 
protect their own nationals and issued arms to their 
civilian residents. Obviously, something radical had 
to be done to meet the situation, and on July S the 
French offered to “complete the independence and 
sovereignty of the Associated States," but tiicy again 
meant to conduct negodations on how tins was to 
be accomplished. The King replied by demanding 
immediate, complete and unconditional transfer of 
all authority in the military, political, monetary, 
economic, customs and judicial fields, offering only 
to allow the French to retain some garrisons and to 
give them favorable treatment in the economic field. 
Eventually, the French gave in on all the remaining 
points at issue. The last sticking point related to 
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Cambodian troops fighting under French command 
outside of Cambodia, but the French finally agreed 
to integrate these also into the Cambodian Army 
and to allow the King to cake over the command in 
all areas still under French military control. The 
turn-over of military authority, although it was em¬ 
bodied only in one partial agreement, was construed 
by die Cambodians as the final granting oi sover¬ 
eignty. The King declared that independeiKe had 
been attained, and on October S, 195$ he re-entered 
Phnom Penh in triumph as the liberator of his 
country. 

The granting o! complete independence to 
Cambodia did not, however, end the war between 
the French and the Viet Minh, whose Vietnamese 
cliaraccer thus became all the more apparent. Al¬ 
though Prime Minister Penn Nouth had proclaimed 
that Cambodia ''does not have to oppose Commu¬ 
nism unless the Communists seek to impose their 
doctrine on us by force," the Viet Minli invaded 
Cambodia towaid the very end of the war, just be¬ 
fore the Geneva Conference. These were not guerril¬ 
las but regular forces coming from North Viet Nam, 
and their eruption into Northeastern Cambodia 
did what neither the French nor the King had quite 
succeeded in doing: it made it plain for everyone 
in Cambodia chat the Viet Minh were in fact Viet¬ 
namese invaders whose fight bad nothing to do with 
the figlit for Cambodian independence. 
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At Geneva, the Communist powers scitl tried 
to elevate Son Ngoc Minh*« "Liberation Committee" 
to the status of a Resistance Government and to 
claim representation for this "Government" in the 
conference, parallel to Che representation accorded 
the Viet Minh. Son Ngoc Thanh also made an at¬ 
tempt to be heard. But the conference did not enter¬ 
tain either suggestion. The final agreement imposed 
on the Viet Nfinh the clear obligation to withdraw 
their forces from Cambodia, and when tire armistice 
went into effect most of them actually departed. 
How Cambodia’s attitude toward the Communists 
subsequently changed is related in another section. 

After the Geneva conference, and benefiting 
from the amnesty which it decreed for all dissidents, 
Son Ngoc Thanh briefly came out of the jungle and 
attempted to re-enter the political arena. In Novem¬ 
ber, 1954 he addressed a message to King Sihanouk, 
pledging his loyalty and requesting a royal audience. 
The news was not even published in Phnom Penh 
and became known only through the Indian and 
Thai radio stations. Had Son Ngoc Thanh simply 
proceeded to Phnom Penli, where the newly arrived 
International Control Commission would have pro¬ 
tected him, he might have been able to re-establish 
himself gradually. But he had asked for a royal au¬ 
dience and, remembering Thanh's triumphal ar¬ 
rival in Phnom Penh three yean earlier and his 
unwelcome advice, his request was not only turned 
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down but publicly dcnotmced: "You would not 
serve His Majesty» the King at the critical hour 
when he was accomplishing hU royal mission," the 
answer read, "but instead went into the bush to 
work against the King and to try to prevent him 
horn accomplishing his mission. You have broken 
promises, you have openly attacked the King and 
his government, saying cliat they have done nothing 
but play a comedy to lull the people to sleep so that 
the French could oppress the Cambodians ... If 
the Monarch had not obtained the independence o£ 
Cambodia, the people would have condemned him 
and his entourage to death, for you and your men 
have denounced them as traitors." All oiwhldt was, 
of course, completely correct. 
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DEMOCRACY, Western style, has not been a great 
success in Cambodia. However, it was not tried for 
very long, and the experiment took place under 
highly unfavorable conditions. As we have seen, the 
country was seething with unrest, and its stni^lc for 
independence became a domestic political issue in 
which the Parliament and the King developed dif¬ 
fering conceptions of how the desired goal should 
be attained. In addition, the King and the rnajoHty 
party did not see eyc-to-eye on how the country 
sliould be governed. In the end, Cambodia devel¬ 
oped a special form of government whicli is alto¬ 
gether peculiar to itself. This is not surprising, for 
the personality of King (now Prince) Sihanouk is 
also unique, and the entire postwar history of Cam¬ 
bodia revolves around him. 
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The father of Cambodian democracy waa 
Prince Yutevong, who died in 1947 at the age of 
tbirty'four. He was also the founder of the Demo- 
craiic Party and by all accounts a person of great 
idealism, persuasiveness and eneigy. Prince Yute* 
vong, who had been educated in France, was a 
strong believer in civil liberties and parliamentary 
democracy as diese concepts were then understood 
by the Left in France. The French administrators 
who were to assist him in the preparation of the 
new Cambodian constitution, however, were (as 
usual in Indochina) cxponenis of the Right, and the 
Right in France had rejected the new French con¬ 
stitution for giving excessive powers to the National 
Assembly. The French in Phnom Penh thus first 
proposed that Cambodia follow the Persian rather 
chan the French model Later they tried to limit the 
civil liberties granted by the new charter, and finally 
they made a sticking point of the “right of dissolu¬ 
tion" which had been denied m the Frcndi consti¬ 
tution. 

Prince Yulcvong, however, pressed for the 
full extent of consdcutional liberties enjoyed by 
France herself, with the result that the original 
Cambodian constitution had almost all the weak¬ 
nesses of the French constitution—except in one re¬ 
spect: It does permit a govemmeni to ask the King 
to dissolve the National Assembly. Unfortunately, 
however, although in France such a provision would 
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have been highly saluury, m Cambctdia it provided 
00 stability became differences arose not only be- 
ween the government and the parliament but also 
between those bodies and the King, an eventual¬ 
ity which was never envisaged by the constitution- 
tnakers. 

Tlicrc is a certain magic, a kind of inherent 
dynamics in uuiveml suffrage, wliich impels newly 
elected representatives of the people to try to exer¬ 
cise the very maximum of power in the people’s 
name. The record oi Cambo^a is in this respect not 
different from that of many other countries. Hardly 
had the first Assembly, which was intended to be 
only " consul acive,'' been elected by univenal suf¬ 
frage than it proceeded to ignore the protests of the 
French and of the King that it was supposed to con¬ 
sider only the draft constitution. Even before that 
constitution had gone ioco effect, the Consultative 
Assembly of 1946 discussed such subjects as an am¬ 
nesty For the iosurgents, although it technically had 
tio right CO do so. Exasperated, the pro-French prime 
minister, Prince Monireth, handed in the resigna¬ 
tion of his cabinet, and Prince Yutevong, leader of 
the Democrats, became the first Premier responsible 
to an elected Cambodiau body. He was also, how¬ 
ever, the first Premier who had, perhaps unwittingly, 
placed the Parliament in opposition to the King. 

The Democrats won fifty-four out of seventy- 
five seats in the elections of December, 1947. The 
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Liberal Party, which was somewhat more closely 
tied to the royal ^mily, woo the remainiog twenty- 
one seats. The other parties which had emerged 
were completely unsuccessful, although their lead¬ 
ers were subsequently to obtain some prominence: 
neither the lUimer Renovation Party led by Nliick 
Tioulong cor the National Party led by Khim Tit 
won any seats. It would be an exaggeration to say 
chat there were clear-cut issues between die parties 
and that the people made an iniortned choice when 
they chose the Democratic Party to govern. All Lliai 
can be said about that party is that it had from its 
very beginning the support and coopemtion of die 
intelligentsia (i.e., the high school graduates, most 
of whom were minor govemmcni officials) and that 
it was regarded as the best bet to obtain full inde¬ 
pendence. It was, of course, completely loyal to the 
Crown and was looked upon with favor by Uie 
Buddhist hierarchy which, as we have seen, had be¬ 
come an imporiani nationalist force even though 
it played no overt role in politics. 

It cannot be said that the first parliament 
worked in an orderly or efficient manner, Lack of 
experience in parliamenury practice and in the par¬ 
ty system led to obsiniction of business in the house 
and to frequent dissensions within the Democratic 
Party. The very first cabinet, headed by Chhean 
Vam, found its powers insufficient, asked for more, 
and was immediately overthrown on that issue. The 
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next cabinet, headed by Penn Nouth, was soon 
overthrown on a corruption issue having to do with 
the granting of river fishing rights-^n issue which 
in Cambodia always touches the lives o£ thousands 
of people because the privilege to build a fishing 
barrage across one or more branches of the Mekong 
or Tonic Sap rivers could deprive all fishermen 
down stream of their livelihood. (The stringing of 
nets across an entire river was a capital offense in 
the old days of absolute monarchy.) Seizing on such 
a popular issue, a deputy named Vem Sambaur ever* 
threw the government, seceded from the Democrats 
and formed a minority grouping. Ycm Sambaur was 
an able political uctician. He felt he had public 
opinion witli him and he obtained the confidence 
of the King, who designated him to succeed Penn 
Nouth. 

Inexorably, tlic gap between King and Par¬ 
liament thus widened. In designating Yem Sambaur, 
who represented only twelve deputies out of seventy- 
five, tire King very likely chose the most able man, 
but it required much penuasion from him to make 
the Assembly give investiture—and the Democrats 
never forgave themselves afterwards for having been 
compliant. Yem Sambaur was a vigorous premier. He 
obtained certain concessions from the French and 
exposed corruption; but he was at continuous log¬ 
gerheads with the Assembly. The majority parry was 
jealous of Yem Sambaur's successes in his negotia- 
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dons widi the Frendi and began to obstruct them. 
Some feared that he might become a dictator, and 
even elements close to the King distrusted the Pre¬ 
mier because of his close relations with the Ring’s 
mother, Princess Kossamak, who exercised—and still 
excrcises-comiderable influence upon her son. 

Finally the Democrats seized upon a techni¬ 
cality to pass a motion of censure against Vein Sam- 
baur, The Premier threatened to request the King 
to dissolve the Assembly unless the censure modon 
were withdrawn. The Assembly, however, refused to 
yield, and Sambaur obtained the King’s signature to 
the dissolution decree. The Assembly thereupon 
hastily withdrew its censure motion on September 
17. 1949. but it was too late. The King, greatly 
disturbed by the actions of the extremist depu¬ 
ties which threatened the fl;ul negotiations for the 
French^Cambodian treaty, decided that the Assem¬ 
bly had shown itself irresponsible and on September 
18 declared that the decree was irrevocable. 

This dissolution was entirely legal. Wlui ^vas 
questionable was the appointment of Yem Sambaur 
to succeed himself as Premier, since the Comtitution 
provided that in the event of dissolution tl^ Presi¬ 
dent (speaker) of the National Assembly should be¬ 
come the chief executive pending the holding of 
new elections. The faa chat the President of the 
Assembly. leu Koeus (pronounced /u Kas), was 
shortly thereafter assassinated and that the assassin 
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himself was done away with, accented the worst 
fears of the Democrats and made for increased un¬ 
derground opposition to the government. 

An alarming increase in insurgency through¬ 
out the land ensued, and this in turn was used by 
Yem Sarabaur to justify the postponement of elec¬ 
tions, There was even reason to believe that Yem 
Sambaur was in touch with certain rebel groups and 
induced them to occasional spurts of well-timed ac¬ 
tivity to reinforce such justification. The Democrats 
denounced the appointment of Yem Sambaur and 
the postponement of elections as unconstitutional, 
but the Ring’s insistence on stable government and 
his decision to postpone the elections were accept¬ 
able to many people who had been dismayed by the 
irresponsible conduct of various deputies, 

Tlic King, in dissolving the Assembly, had 
publicly declared that he did not intend to depan 
from legality and from democratic principles, but he 
was greatly embarrassed by the fact that no Assembly 
was available to ratify the treaty of 1949 and by the 
knowledge that the existing Assembly, if he recalled 
it, would only reject lhat treaty. He began to con¬ 
sider the possibility of modifying the Constitution, 
making (he Assembly merely a consultative body 
and shifting the power of ratification to the King 
alone. Under the Constitudon, however, amend¬ 
ments require a three-fourths vote of the Assembly, 
Since that body had been dissolved, the King ap- 
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pealed Co the heada of the political parties. Both 
Democrats aad Liberals strenuously opposed any 
constitutional changes that would decrease the pow¬ 
ers of the Assembly, and the revision project was 
thus abandoned. As we shall see, this was not tlie 
last cuce tliat Kii^ Sihanouk wanted to circumvent 
Parliament in amending the Constitution, nor was 
it the last time when he shrank back from dobg 
this illegally. Even though some of die goverrunents 
were questionable from a constitutional point of 
view, the King was always scrupulously concerned 
to have Che form of legality on his side. 

In May, 1950 Yem ^mbaur's power bad be¬ 
come eroded by accusations of corruption, opposi- 
tion frocn the French and increasing public insecuT- 
icy which spread to Phnom Penh itself, where there 
were student strikes and shootings. Tlie King, a.s 
we have already seen in the last chapter, finally 
sacrificed Sambaur. For a brief time, he beaded a 
govcmmenc himself. Then there followed an in¬ 
terim government headed by his unde, Prince Mo- 
nipong, which included representatives from the 
Democratic and Liberal parties as well as from all 
kinds of other parties which had sprung up in the 
meantime, which claimed to represent wide strata 
of the country, but whose balloomng influence was 
subsequently pricked when the neicc elections were 
held. Bickering and in-fighting between the politi¬ 
cal clans—and rivalries, mutual accusations, conup> 
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don, dissidencc, banditry, intrigues, pressure from 
the French, as well as a three-months’ crisis alter the 
^ of MonipoDg—TTiarXed this period until it was 
Hoally decided to hold elections again. 

As we have seen in the preceding section, m 
the new elections held in September, 1951 the Dem- 
ocrata repeated their former success by electing fifty* 
foi;r of their candidates to the sevency-efght-seat 
Assembly- The Liberal Party again placed second 
with eighteen; the province of Siemreap (which, as 
wc silrcady know, had become a private fief ot Dap 
Chliuon) elected four deputies on Clihuon’s own 
licket; and the '’Victorious Northeast Khmer Paxiy" 
and the Klimer Renovation Party elected two. The 
odier grouping, includti^ Yem Sambaur*s National 
Reconstruction Party, elected nobody. Huy Kan* 
thoul became Prime Minister, and immediately a 
serious deadlock developed in Cambodian-French 
relations as the Democrats went into almost absolute 
opposition to the French authorities. Highly-placed 
Democrats were implicated in the escape of Son 
Ngoc Thanh and in the ensuing increase of unrest. 

The King now insisted chat firm measures be 
taken against the Iisaraks, but all the cabinet did by 
way of maintaining order was to arrest its own po* 
llucal opponents, including the King's friend, Yem 
Sambaur. This proved too much to King Sihanouk, 
and on June 16, 1952, he dismissed the government 
and cook over the functions of Prime Minister him- 
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self. But he hesitsced to dissolve the Nationel As¬ 
sembly ami instead asked it to sanction his extra- 
constitutional move. The Assembly did not dare to 
oppose the King overtly but replied that, since be 
based himself on the principle that all power ema¬ 
nates horn the Throne, he was free to do as he 
pleased—but tliac the Assembly on its part could not 
vote him any powers entrusted to it by the people. 

It is interesting, both in retrospect and for 
the perspective it gives on present-day Cambodia, 
where the situation is in some respects reversed, to 
dte a few passages of the King's message to the out¬ 
going Huy Kanthoul government. He noted dtat 
the government had hoc followed the lines laid out 
by him but only ''the policy establislied by the Di¬ 
recting Committee of the Democratic Party. - -. The 
Ministers confuse matters of state with party matters 
as though the interests of their party were ipso facto 
the interests of the state.... Others do not have the 
right to raise their voice to protest against your in¬ 
justices. If they do so, you procJaiin to the people 
that they want to betray democracy and overturn 
dte Constitution.. . . The King himself may have 
no more security than the others, for already you do 
not concede him any real authority over the conduct 
of the nation’s affair s on the grounds that you pos¬ 
sess that authority by vote of the people—of the 
people CO whom you give the impression that they 
govern, while you content yourselves Lo turn their 
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heads with talk about independence but conceal 
from them the fact that you are letting the coun¬ 
try die, that you arc delivering it to oppression, 
pillage and assassination by trouble-makers . . . 
When 1 gave the country a Constitution I had the 
firm conviction that I was transmitting my powers 
to men who possess real faith in democracy. . . 
The Democrats agreed, of coune, chat they had not 
followed the King's policy: It had been their posi¬ 
tion all along that in a constitutional monarchy the 
King could reign but must not govern—that he 
should stay outside of politics. 

Cambodian democracy went completely into 
abeyance when the King dissolved the second Na¬ 
tional Assembly in January, 1953. During the period 
of the "Crusade lor Independence," the government 
was principally conducted by Penn Nouth, with such 
men as Nhiek Tioulong, Khim Tit, Yem Sambaur, 
and the ex-Dcmocrats Son Sann and Sim Var in 
leading positions. The King had declared, when he 
took over full powers, that he would account for his 
stewardship within three years, and liad sworn 'be¬ 
fore all the Tevodas and the Most Real Powers that 
1 will allow myself to be arraigned to be judged in 
public by the people at the expiration of thac pe¬ 
riod-" This responsibility he met in a referendum in 
February, 1955. The question asked was whether the 
people considered that the King lud won the coun¬ 
try's independence. The campaign slogan was "If 
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you lova the King, vote white; if you do not love the 
Kingj vote black." Tite voit was not Mcret, There 
were 925,667 white ballots cast and 1,8S4 black ones. 

Under the Geiuva agreemenc, Cambodia un< 
dertook to "take the necessary measures to integrate 
all citizens, without into the nation- 

cl community and to guarantee them the enjoyment 
of the rights and freedoms for which the Comiitu- 
tion of the Kingdom provides" It also guaranteed 
that "all Cambodian citizens may freely participale 
as electors or candidates in general elections by se^ 
crei ballot." King Sihanouk instituted an interim 
government to prepare elections and invited all par* 
ties, including the Democrats, to participate. The 
Democratic Party explained that it must hrst hold 
a party congress to decide the question, but by the 
time the congress was held the government of Leng 
Ngeth (pronounced Leng Nyet) was already formed 
and refused them pariicipation. Nevertheless, the 
Democratic Party prepared to unlimber its old and 
tested political machine for tlte forthcoming politi¬ 
cal contest. 

However, there were no real opponents. The 
entire political life of the country Itad become po¬ 
larized in the last years between the King and his 
encourage on the one hand and the Democrats on 
the other. If the King did not step into the electoral 
arena himself, the Democrats seemed destined to 
win the elections by simple default as the only party 
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knovm to tUe people, and as the party knovm al¬ 
ways to have stood for the country's independence. 
Petitions began to arrive in tire Royal Palace, sug¬ 
gesting that the elections be postponed or alto¬ 
gether canceled. The King was ol course delighted 
with these petitions, and it is not an unreasonable 
assumption cliac this delight was in turn communi¬ 
cated Lo provincial officials. Demonstrations cook 
place, expressing dissaiisfaction with the old politi¬ 
cal system and asking the King himsell to take a 
gi^eacer role in the conduct of public oifairs. 

King Sihanouk convoked two trusted advi- 
sorsi Sam Sary and Yem Santbaur, to study comii- 
tutional means by which the apparent will of the 
people might be fulfilled. (Yem Sambaur subse¬ 
quently developed misgivings about the enterprise 
and did not endorse it.) The result was the King's 
own proposal for constitutional reform, which he 
announced in person on Febraury 19, 1955, to the 
assembled Diplomatic Corps, the Indian, Polish and 
Canadian heads of the Control Commission, and a 
mass of Cambodian dignitaries. 

The new constitutional reform envisaged do¬ 
ing away with the party system which the King 
blamed for most of the ills of the country. The King 
was to appoint the cabinet, and the cabinet was 
directly responsible to him. There would never¬ 
theless be democracy, only it would be “a democ¬ 
racy that the people could understand." It would be 
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based on the election of local candidates to provin¬ 
cial assemblies and to an Assembly in Phnom Penh, 
but henceforth the Assembly must not be allowed 
to overthrow governments and the deputies would 
have Lo be residents of the various electoral districts 
and not, as lutherco, only functionaries living in the 
capital. Moreover, functionaries as well as deputies 
should be subject lo recall by tiicir constituents. To 
make sure that the new Assembly be truly repre¬ 
sentative, the constitutional reform was to provide 
that all candidates must have been residents for 
three years in their respective constituencies (which 
would exclude any Issaraks). The King proposed to 
hold a referendum on these modifications of the 
Constitution, and only afterwards the national elec¬ 
tions were lo be held, to which he had pledged him¬ 
self to the nation and to the Geneva powers. 

Two weeks after he launched this spectacu¬ 
lar proposal. King Silianouk suddenly abdicated. 
He declared his decision to be irrevocable and desig¬ 
nated his parents. Prince Suramarit and Princess 
Kossamak, to succeed him. He himself, he said, 
would henceforth go and live, as a humble and poor 
man, among his people. He liad tried to give the 
people reforms which would allow them to do away 
with political parties, to be rid of dishonest ofQcials 
and to change their deputies when tlrese no longer 
had their confidence, but tliis reform had encoun¬ 
tered "opposition from che politicians, the rich, and 
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the educated, £rom dishonest people who liad car> 
ried their complaints to foreigners so that the latter 
may cause us ^fEculties by basing their arguments 
on the false {i.e. a false interpretation of the) Geneva 
agreement/* 

Although it was at the time a great mystery 
why the King had abdicated, it now seems that all 
the answers were contained in his abdication rues' 
sage: his constitutional reform had created dissen¬ 
sion even in the supposedly compliant government, 
and it had met with raised eyebrows from the Inter¬ 
national Control Commission because the restriction 
on candidacies (ret^iriog three years of residence 
in the constkuency) seemed to conflict with Article 
6 of the Geneva agreement under which Cambodia 
had undertaken to allow "all citizenSj without dis* 
crimination ... to enjoy the rights and freedoms 
for which the Constitution of the Kingdom prO‘ 
vides.*' But if his constitutional reform did not pass 
before elections were held, the Democrats stood to 
win again-^unless some other way were found to 
stop tlscm. 

Prince Sihanouk, as he was henceforth to be 
known, found that way. "If I have abdicated,*' he 
said, according to a radio broadcast on March d, "it 
was not to abandon the people but to save them 
from the democracy which is pressing upon them, 
and to obtain the triumph of the new reforms which 
I have worked out." It soon became apparent that 
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although he Iiad abdicated, the Prince was still in 
control of the government and overshadowed his 
parenu in importance. The government postponed 
the elections which had been scheduled for April, 
and at the beginning of that month there was 
launched a new political movement, the “Seng/tum 
jReosfr Wiyuyn" or People's Socialist Community, 
which was meant to be a vast rally oi all right* 
thinking Cambodians to elect men faithful to the 
King and the ex*ICing and to vote, in a legal manner, 
the constitutional reform worked out by the latter. 
In other words, the Sangkum was Prince Sihanouk's 
bid for the three-quarters majority required by the 
Constitution in order to amend it along the lines he 
had advocated. The three*year residence require¬ 
ment and the idea of a referendum were dropped, 
and the reform proposals were somewhat Tcfined. 

The Sangkum proposed to "make the little 
man King” by making Ministers, deputies and tunc* 
tionarics subject to recall, while making the King, 
in effect, chief executive and allowing him to fire 
Ministers and send any dissident deputies back be¬ 
fore their electors. The King was to become the 
•‘final arbiter of tlie Conscimtion” and he alone was 
to have the right to propose any further amend¬ 
ments to it. Later, when the Sangkum came into 
power, the features of the reform that dealt with 
increased powers for the King were dropped and 
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only chose dealing with checks upon the government 
and the assembly were enacted. 

The Sangkum swept everything before it It 
should bo emphasized that it did not campaign 
against democracy^n the contrary, it campaigned 
in fovor of a better kind of democracy, and even to- 
day Prince Sihanouk argues that Cambodia bas, 
thanks to his constitutional reforms, more real dem¬ 
ocracy than any other counn7. The elecriom of 
September, 1955 became, in effect, another referen¬ 
dum on Sihanouk's record in accomplbhing his 
royal mandate. Tlie Prince pictured all his adversary 
ies as disloyal to the monardiy; he campaigned as 
the liberator of his country and he accused the Dem¬ 
ocrats of collusion with (he Communists, adding the 
promise that he would nd the country of politicans 
and overbearing public officials. The full weight of 
the govemmental machinery was deployed in favor 
of the Sangkum. Criticism of the Prince by the op¬ 
position was construed as sedition, and in Phnom 
Penh a rally of the Democrats was broken up with 
scrong-ann tactics under the eyes of the police. Yet 
the elections were not unfree. Despite some irreg¬ 
ularities, they were certified by the International 
Control Commission as fulfilling the requirements 
of the Geneva agreement. 

In the elections of September 11,1955, Prince 
Sihanouk's Sangkum won 82 percent of the popular 
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vote and 100 percent of the seau in the Nacionai 
Aaerably. The Democrats obtained some 12 per¬ 
cent. A new party, ihe Pracheachon group, which 
based itself upon the Viet Minh resistance and was 
obviously the Cambodian equivalent of the Com¬ 
munists, obtained only 3 percent although tl^ ge¬ 
ographic distiibution of its votes in some of the 
formerly most guerrilla-ridden areas showed that 
the Viet Minh still had some courageous sympathiz¬ 
ers in places where tl)ey could most easily make 
trouble again some day. The Democratic Party be¬ 
came almost clandesrine after the elections, but it 
was not outlawed. Already infiltrated by leftist el¬ 
ements since its congress in early I95&. it became a 
secret battleground between those elements on the 
one hand and the followers of Son Ngoc Thanh and 
a few moderate old-ticners on the other, but the 
victory of the latter faction did nothing to improve 
the party’s standing with Prince Sihanouk. As a 
matter of fact, the roots of their controversy lie by 
now so deep that the Democrats and the Sangkum 
hate and fear each other far more than either of 
them hates or fears the Communists. This, as we 
shall see in the next section, has had an indirect 
effect upon Cambodian foreign policy. 

The Sangkum has been in power since Sep¬ 
tember, 1955, and its power has been unconcested 
and Sihanouk's leadership unchallenged. He is the 
leader of the country, whether he exercises the func- 
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dons of Prime Micuter, which he has done occasion* 
ally, or whether he merely lives in his retreat at 
Siemreap, where the government submits to him 
all important decblom and even many unimportant 
ones. He controls the Sangkum, the Parliament, the 
Government, and exercises predominant influence 
upon his parents, tlie King and Queen. He has in* 
sticuced new economic and social measures and 
extended his constitutional reform by creating "na¬ 
tional congresses'* where, theoretically, anybody can 
speak up and debate the issues of the day.* 

Tlie Sangkum government have not been 
free from factionalism, rivalries and corruption, and 
the inexperience of Cambodian politicians, which 
in lai^c measure is traceable to their fundamental 
lack of education, has plagued the Sangkum almost 
as much as it had plagued the Bemocrau. Even the 
National Assembly has occasionally made trouble 
for the government, as it did in the bygone days of 
party rule. But these internal stresses and adjust¬ 
ments have been relatively unimportant compared 


* New deelioni were heid in CirabotUji on Mii^ 2S, ISSa. frince 
SihiMuk’s Stmgtcnm otKauied percent of ihe vole led again. oC 
eouoe, all kiu in tbe Nadooil Aasembly. (Only one teal wu con* 
lesled. by ibe Tncliewlien group wlileh obulned bo more ch&it 190 
void.) The DeBocniic ?my. vlxiuJI 7 de&incc «inec some ct iu meoi* 
b«z« mffereC violence la AogoiC, 19S7. did BOi panidpeie 1 b che 
election*. Hovmsvo. on increuiQf nuosber et ftwitiirr nemoentt hod 
come to heed Prince Sibinoukb appeal for cooperation wUbla ibe 
San^un. end a few «f theai ver« allowed to nio an the Sugkum 
ticket ood tbiii were among c^qk elected. 
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with the questions d foreign policy that have arisen 
since Cambodia obtained its independence. The 
rp»in weight of Prince Sihanouk's activities since 
the Sangkuin came to power has been on the inter¬ 
national scene. 
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CAMBODIAN attituded in afiairs are, like 

attitudes generally anywhere, largely the result of 
past experiences and conditioning. It is therefore 
helpful CO pass some of those experiences in review 
before describing die peculiar way in which Cam¬ 
bodia's foreign policy has developed since the coun¬ 
try became independent in 1953. As we have seen, 
the hatred of Viet Nam goes back over many cen¬ 
turies, during which Annam annexed large pans of 
Cambodian territory. Thus Cambodians, in their 
fight against the Viet Minh, hated chose rivals and 
adversaries far more as Vietnamese chan as Com¬ 
munists. The Viet Minh invasion of Cambodia in 
1954 further heightened such feelings and rein- 
fc>rced the view of Communism as a Vietnamese 
slogan. There was thus little awareness of the inter- 
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national nature of the Communist conspiracy. The 
propaganda themes heard in France and also in 
America, to the effect that the war in Indochina was 
cite result of Communist aggiession, had little plau' 
sibility in Cambodia, which felt that it was fighting 
for its freedom boilv against the Vietnamese and 
against ihe Frencli. with Communism a mere side- 
issue. While Cambodia emerged from tlie war with 
ample reason to fear Cojninunist North Viet Nani, 
the traditional hatred and suspicion of the An- 
namites extended as much to anti-Conimunht South 
Viet Nam as it did to the North. 

As regards Cambodia's other major neighbor, 
Thailand, sentiment was naturally in Earned by the 
renewed rape of the weaccm provinces during the 
Japanese occupation. Thai support for Cambodian 
dissidents, moreover, had not gone unnoticed by 
King Sihanouk, and his treatment in Bangkok when 
he bad tried to exile himself there during his "Cru¬ 
sade for Independence"—he was treated as a political 
refugee ratlicr than as a reigning monarch— was 
probably also not forgotten. ('The third neighbor, 
Laos, which has only a relatively shore common 
boundary, presented an anomaly: although Cam¬ 
bodia established diplomatic relations with many 
exceedingly distant countries with which it had no 
common problems and interests, no diplomatic mis¬ 
sions were for many years exchanged with Laos, 
probably because of a feeling of disdain for a still 
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smaller, weaker and more backward country. But 
there was no animosity coward Laos.) 

There is no need to dwell at length upon the 
well-known phenomenon of lieightened nationalism 
on the part of a country recently emerged from a 
status of dependence upon a European colonial 
power. It shotild be stressed, however, chat after 
Cambodia obtained its independence, relations with 
France improved to the point where they could be 
termed cordial. Many Fiencb advisers remained in 
the government, and French soldiers continued to 
train the Cambodian army, if only for the simple 
reason that Cambodian officers spoke French. The 
cultiunl ioBuence of France is still considerable. 
This cultural influence has, in fact, left a pecul¬ 
iar political heritage. As mentioned earlier, most 
French adminiscraLors in Indodiina tended to the 
EUghc, but most French schoolteachers, o£ whom 
there sdll are many in Cambodia, have tended con¬ 
sistently to the Left, as tliey do in France, and they 
have left a certain imprint of Marxist tliinking upon 
their charges. To this has been added the ideological 
baggage acquired by Cambodian students in France, 
whose numbers increased after World War IL Many 
of these youug men returned with leftist and neu¬ 
tralist views current in French intellectual circles, 
and some returned as Communist agents. But even 
the extreme Left in Cambodia manifested itself 
mote in propaganda against Amerltan ‘'imperial- 
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ism” and in favor of "peace” and aeutrality, than 
in any advocacy of Communism. In a country which 
has no Indus triaJ proletariat, no land problem and 
(despite a very low standard of living) little grind¬ 
ing poverty, the appeal of outright Communist doc¬ 
trine is in any event limited. 

Cambodia's attitude toward her neighbors 
is weU illustrated by a comment of Royal High 
Councillor Sam Sary in his book "Bilan de I’Oeuvre 
de Norodom Sihanouk/* in which he discussed ilie 
accomplishments of Cambodian diplomacy, notably 
the establishment of relations with some forty-dtrec 
countries in the period between 1950 and 1964: 
"Some may ask/' he wrote, "why Cambodia has not 
yet concluded any agreement to improve economic 
and financial cooperation either with France or with 
the neighboring countries. . . . The principal rea¬ 
son is that the full independence and sovereignty 
which Cambodia enjoys today might suffer a dim¬ 
inution, however sligbti if any agreement were to 
be concluded. For any international agreement Is 
in hxet a compromise resulting from reciprocal con¬ 
cessions. Such concessions entail advantages, to be 
sure, but they also entail a surrender of advantages 
to the other side.” No one could have expressed in 
clearer terms the naiionallst reluctance of Cambodia 
to enter into any internadonai arrangements. The 
fact chat Thailand, for imcance, became a member 
of SEATO was interpreted in Cambodia as evidence 
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that it had traded part of its independence for Amer¬ 
ican protection. A similar attitude existed with re¬ 
spect to South Viet Nam, which was suspected of 
having alienated part of its sovereignty by lining up 
too dearly on the side oC the West. 

Yet Cambodia did not become anti-Western 
in the course of its struggle against French rule. 
There was suiScieni awareness of Communist sup¬ 
port for the Viet Minh to make responsible Cam- 
bodianSj including die freedom fighters, look to the 
West for support both in attaining their freedom 
and defending it. Even Son Ngoc Thanh called 
upon France to "follow the British and American 
examples" and some of his propaganda promised 
that once lie had obtained independence, Cambodia 
would "gladly enter into the bloc of the democratic 
countries." King Sihanouk used similar arguments 
in his famous letter to President Aurioh letting it 
be understood for instance that a liberated Cam¬ 
bodia might develop a relationship to France sim¬ 
ilar to that between the liberated Philippines and 
the United Stales. 

When he published in 1953 a "Yellow Book" 
on the Cambodian struggle for freedom, the King 
included in its preface the sentence: "To the Amer¬ 
ican people, this book confirms that the eyes of the 
countries aspiring to independence turn hopefully 
to tlieir glorious and mighty country, knowing that 
many peoples owe to it their freedom and even their 
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very existence." It was no seaet from Sihanouk diat 
the United States, even while supporting the French 
struggle against Commimism in Indochina, had con¬ 
sistently supported and enhanced the internaiional 
personality of Cambodia: as early as 1951, the U.S. 
concluded economic and military assistance agree¬ 
ments witlt Cambodia, although for some years after¬ 
wards the aid was still administered in Saigon and 
conveyed to Cambodia through the French. An 
American Ambassador airlvcd in Phnom Penh only 
after Geneva. 

At the conference in Geneva, Cambodia 
astounded the world with its almost impertinent 
opposition to the Communist powers. Although the 
entire conference was prepared co write into the 
Cambodian agreement restrlcdom similar to those 
in the ^reements on Laos and Viet Nam, and al¬ 
though Prime Minister Mend^s-France had staked 
his political future on Ids ability to come up with 
an agreement by mldn^ht of July 20. 1954, the 
Cambodian delegation refused to budge: under the 
leadership of Tep Phan, Sam Sary, and Nong 
Kimny, the delegation was unperturbed by threats 
from Molotov and insisted that it could not sign an 
agreement chat barred it from concluding any mil¬ 
itary alliance or from authorizing the establishment 
of foreign military bases or from soliciting foreign 
military assistance. Cambodia was willing to guar¬ 
antee unilaterally that it would be neutral and that 
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i(s army would not exceed a certain $i 2 e» but it could 
accept no foTcign*ijnposed limitation upon its sov* 
ereiguty. As a result of this intransigence, Cambodia 
won virtually all its points: the agreement as hnaliy 
signed barred it from contt acting military alliances 
only if they arc "not in conformity luith the United 
Nations Charter"; from pcrmiliing foreign military 
bases only "as long as its is not threatened"; 

and from soliciting foreign military assistance “ex* 
eepC for the purpose of egeciive defense of the ter¬ 
ritory." Cambodia had retained its freedona of 
action altliough, as events were to show, it Itad no 
intention of using it by joining any collective de¬ 
fense arrangement. 

Almost immediately upon his abdication as 
King, Prince Sihanouk, paid a visit to Prime Minister 
Nefaru in New Delhi- Relations between the two 
had not been particularly good, since Nehru had 
been inclined to see in Son Ngoc Thanh a more 
ardent nationalist than ilie King and had even met 
with the former resistance leader in October 1954. 
The meeting between Nehru and the cx*King, how¬ 
ever, was a complete success. Prince Sihanouk was 
favorably disposed toward Nehru's neutrality and 
embraced withouc hesitation the innocuous senti¬ 
ments about mutual respect, non-interfcrencc, non¬ 
aggression, equality, etc. which Nehru and Chou 
Ed-Lai liad codified in the ‘*Five Principles of Co¬ 
existence." The joint communique referred to the 
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"historical connections and close cultural affinity 
between India and Cambodia which date back to a 
remote past... [and] have enabled the leader of the 
Cambodian Delegation and the Prime Minister of 
India to understand and appreciate each o titer’s 
point of view.*’ Prince Sihanouk also led the Cam* 
bodian delegation to die Bandung Conference of 
Ahican and Asian countries and there again pro¬ 
claimed his adherence to a policy of neutrality, i.e. 
of friendly relations with boUi East and West and 
non* involvement in their conflicts. Tills policy won 
the enthusiastic endorsement even of the Democrats 
who had always suspected Sihanouk of excessive sub¬ 
servience to foreigners. 

Yet Prince Sihanouk was quite aware that 
even a neutral Cambodia required means to defend 
icself, and, after having been spoon-fed American 
military aid through the Fiench, he was particularly 
anxious to enter into a relationship with the United 
States by whicli his country could receive military 
equipment and financial support directly. An agree¬ 
ment to that effect was negotiated in early 1955 by 
the Leug Ngeth government, with Royal High 
Councillor Sam Sary as the principal Cambodian 
negotiaror. The Democrats immediately claimed, 
however, that such negotiations exceeded the com¬ 
petence of the Lcng Ngeth government, which had 
been established for the purpose of preparing the 
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elecuoiUi and they demanded, unsuccessfully, to be 
included in the ne^tiadons. 

'Tl^e opposition was not against Aoierican 
military aid, but it felt that the government could 
not be trusted to obtain it without some secret sur¬ 
renders of sovereignty, When the agreement was 
finally published, the electoral campaign was in full 
swing, and particularly the le£t*wingers among the 
Democrats seized upon it as an issue that tied in 
well with their hyper-nationalist propaganda. The 
Indian delegation of the International Control Com¬ 
mission also examined Uie agreement with great 
suspicion, although finally the ICG declared that 
its implemenmtion would not conflict with the Gen¬ 
eva agreement. However, Prince Sihanouh found 
himself in die unenviable position of having to de¬ 
fend a basically unpopulai* act of the government 
and be confined himself to claiming that he had 
had nothing to do with the negotiations, although 
the agreement did not seem dangerous to him. In 
addition, he promised u> submit the general ques¬ 
tion of foreign aid again to the people. 

The Prince's failure to come out vigorously 
in defense of the aid ^eement and the general 
queasiness of the government on the subject can 
now be recognized as the result of its failure to con¬ 
sult with the opposition, which had thus been 
handed a propaganda issue. The Prince and his 
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Sangkum were henceforth particularly anxious to 
detnonsiraie that they had in no way bargained away 
any advantage to the Americans^ and this anxious¬ 
ness produced an occasional truculence and a desire 
to prove that Cambodia, even though it received 
botli military and economic aid from the United 
Scales, was "truly neutral." A national congress, 
convoked at the end of 1955 to rc-cxainine \X\c f^ucs- 
tion of American military aid, confined itself to de¬ 
daring that Cambodia would accept aid "from any 
quarter, provided it docs not prejudice its independ¬ 
ence, sovereignty and neutrality." Although Cam¬ 
bodia had only recently, in August, 1955, been 
frightened by reports of Viet Minh activities on its 
northeastern froutier, the Prince Celt it wise to es¬ 
tablish direct coutacc with cite Communist powers 
as a demonsration of his independence. The Indian 
govemmeni also encouraged him strongly in diat 
direction. 

Opportunities for Prince Sihanouk to dem¬ 
onstrate his independence in foreign affairs were 
not lacking. He went to Manila, where he pointedly 
refused to make any statement which might be even 
remotely construed as favoring collective defense 
under SEATO- He was, in fact, rather annoyed by 
the plain talk of the Philippine leaders, to which he 
was quite unaccustomed, since even the French had 
always treated him with extraordinary deference 
while in his own country, of course, and he had be- 
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come the subject of mily oriental adulation and 
flattery. The blufi friendliness of the Philippine 
leaders, who did not hesitate to talk about die ad¬ 
vantages of a pol iq* different from his own, proved 
paiticulariy jarring in comparison widi his next 
hosts: Mao Tse*Tung and Chou En-Lai. Tlic Chi¬ 
nese Communists were delighted with Cambodia's 
decision to be neutral and congratulated Prince 
Sihanouk on his fer-sighced statesmanship and moral 
courage. They spoke of peace and coexistence, of¬ 
fered economic assistance to Cambodia and let it 
be understood that if ever the Prince had trouble 
with the Viet Minh, he need only to appeal to 
Peking to have it stopped. Prince Sihanouk returned 
to Phnom Penh wi^ the feeling that he had won 
new friends who might prove useful in counter¬ 
balancing any teiulency of his old friends to uke 
bis reliance upon them for granted. 

Shortly thereafter, a crisis occurred in the 
relations between Cambodia and the United States. 
Although the differences have long since been set¬ 
tled, the origin and nature of that crisis are of great 
interest to the student of Cambodian history be¬ 
cause almost all the elements that have been hitherto 
discussed were present: hatred of tbe Annamites, 
fear of Thailand, the heritage of internal conflict 
over the independence issue, neutrality, the peculiar 
Cambodian conception of collective security, Ra¬ 
tionalism, and Prince Sihanouk's extraordinary sen- 
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sicivity plus his shrewd political sense and leader¬ 
ship qualities. 

Upon his return from Peking in February, 
1956, Prince Sihanouk learned a number o£ things. 
South Viet Nam had suddenly imposed a stoppage 
OR all trade with Cambodia. Although no public 
explanation has been offered, it was clear chat Pres- 
id^t Diem had become annoyed by a Cambodian 
press campaign whid\ accused the Vietnamese gov- 
ernment of border violations (that had been patently 
the result of rebel activities along the border) and 
which revived the Cambodian claims to Gochinchina 
(i.e., one-ltalf of South Viet Nam). The history c£ 
these differences was long and involved, and al¬ 
though Prince Sihanouk liad himself started the new 
controversy witli a press interview in France earlier 
that year, he thought he was placing the mMter in 
proper context when he also learned that "Amer¬ 
ican aid imports had been stopped." (Actually, some 
frauds had been discovered and the Cambodian 
government iuelf had suspended the imports tem¬ 
porarily,) He also heard, quite correctly, that United 
States represenutlves were displeased witlr state¬ 
ments he had made earlier, in which he had dis¬ 
paraged American aid to Cambodia in comparing it 
with aid given to the Philippines. The Prince was 
returning triumphantly from his trip to China and 
feared chat he was being confronted with American 
sanctions motivated by his ffirtation with (he Com- 
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cnunUcs. In a speech to the National Assembly on 
February 29, he complained that "the United States 
wants only to help the countries which accept its 
supervision” and contrasted this with an oRcr o! aid 
“without any condition” which he had just received 
from Cliou En-Lai. 

In the same speech, which gave signs of haring 
been written in great haste and nervousness. Prince 
Sihanouk restated at length his territoriai claims on 
South Viet Nam, whidi was hardly calculated to im¬ 
prove his relations with that country, He also said: 
"Tlie Americans are dissatished because I have re¬ 
fused the proposals of the Philippines to adhere to 
SEATO and because I have declared that American 
aid is used for enriching chose who are already 
rich, , . If the Americans want to cut off their aid 
to Cambodia, we on our part are resolved to remain 
faithful to our neutrality policy. We will accept 
neither Soviet nor Chinese aid.” However, he also 
said: “We can assume chat, if we ask for economic 
aid from a foreign country, several nations will 
hasten to reply to our appeal... If our domestic and 
foreign policies are well balanced, our country will 
have full foreign aid like India, and our national 
sovereignty will be strengthened. We whl accept 
aid from Ac right, from the left and from the cen¬ 
ter in any way which will stabilise our policy.” In 
other words, Prince Sihanouk was complaining of 
alleged American pressure. He feared that American 
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aid was beiog cue oS; and he declared that he could 
not rely oo Communut aid alone, but he desired to 
receive Communist aid precisely because he felt it 
would counter-balance American aid and make the 
country less vulnerable to pressure from any quarter. 

The diplomatic aspects of the crisis were 
complex and cannot be discussed in detail As often 
happens in diplomadc crises, entirely unrelated mat¬ 
ters were suddenly related to it and there ensued a 
snowball effect which magnified the differences and 
inflamed the passions. Soon spontaneous demonstra¬ 
tions were taking place throughout Cambodia, 
recalling the similar ^egcdly spontaneous but weU- 
oiganized demonstrations that liad called upon the 
King to postpone the 1955 elections. Well-lettered 
placards and banners were carried, protesting ^insi 
"foreign pressure against Cambodian neutrality” 
and implying that the United States was deliberately 
delaying coustruedou of a new road to tl)e sea, pre¬ 
sumably in order to allow the Vietnamese better to 
strangle Cambodia, (The placards read: *7/ the for¬ 
eigners do not build the road to Kompong Som, we 
shall do so with our own hands*') The fact that the 
United States was giving its support to the Cambo¬ 
dian military budget in goods rather than in cash 
was suddenly piaured as an insult (because South 
Viet Nam was known to receive cash). But the el¬ 
ement that aroused Prince Sihanouk to greatest 
passion, because it seemed to bring proof of a con- 
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cerced campaign of ‘'pressure agaimi Cambodian 
neutrality,” was a declaration by Prime Minister 
Pibulsonggram of Thailand that his government 
was considering closing its border with Cambodia. 

Only by bearing in mind what we have 
learned about Cambodian attitudes coward Viet 
Nam and Thailand, about neutrality as an expres¬ 
sion of sovereignty, and about the interpretation of 
alignment with the West as a surrender of one's in¬ 
dependence, can one begin to understand why Cam¬ 
bodia's leader did not hesitate to ascribe to the 
United States his diSictUties with bis neighbors, 
whose friendship he bad done nothing to obuin 
even while he had gone to fraternize with their mor¬ 
tal enemy. Indian diplomacy, which is motivated by 
similar attitudes, did not scruple to support Prince 
Sihanouk in his interpretation of what was happen¬ 
ing, and it, too, was doubtless acting in good f^th. 

Any news that came to hand was used to 
support and build up the campaign about American, 
rather than Vietnamese, pressure. If an American 
magazine printed a snide and malidons article on 
Prince Sihanouk, this was interpreted as more ev¬ 
idence of the American master mind at work. If, on 
the other hand, the United States was patiently 
laboring to compose the differences with Viet Nam 
and to prevent the dosing of the Thai frontier, this 
was interpreted as proof that the U.S. was indeed 
pulling the wires of power and policy in those two 
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countries. "In any case,*' declared Prince Sihanouk 
in a speech at Kampoi on April 6, 1956, "the Amer¬ 
icans, who have so often promised to defend the 
freedom of little countries, have just shown their 
true face to Cambodia. It is not a noble one." 
In the same speech, however, he declared that 
Cambodia was unable to do without American mil' 
itary aid, even though it was being given in a "hu- 
miliating" manner. "If we tried to do without 
American aid," he said, "we would fall into the 
Communist orbit, which would be the end of our 
neutrality and probably of our independence." 

The accusadons against the United States 
were so utterly fantastic and unfair tl^at tempers ran 
exceedingly high. Although the episode served fur¬ 
ther to reinforce the peculiar Cambodian concep¬ 
tion of neutrality. It did not lastingly impair 
relations between the United States and Cambodia, 
since those relations are based less on sentiment 
than on a mutual interest in maintaining Cambo¬ 
dia's independence. For tliat reason, no consideration 
was given to stopping American aid even though 
the instinctive reaction of patriotic Americans must 
have been to do so—and even though Prince 
Sihanouk himself kept saying (and believing) that 
the United States was threatening to cut oS its aid. 

It will come as no surprise to readers of the 
preceding two chapters that Prince Sihanouk's ram¬ 
page brought him the unanimous support of the 
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opposition parties, ranging from the Communists 
all the wav to the right-wing Democrats. Never, in 
fact, did Prince Sihanouk have a more united coun¬ 
try behind him than when he stood up against both 
its hated neighbors and against seeming pressure by 
their miglny protector, standing them all oS in the 
name of Cambodian neutrality and sovereignty and 
in the name of a peaceful policy of equal friendship 
and ccjual aid from East and West. The danger of 
Communism, which had never been greatly feared, 
was temporarily altogetlier forgotten. 

Later in 1956 the Prince went to Moscow, 
Warsaw, and Prague (he also visited Austria, Spain, 
and Sweden), again endorsed the 'Tivc Priuciples of 
Coexistence" and for a time seemed completely taken 
in by die Commucisc pro testations of friendship and 
sympathy. However, the Prince was merely trying to 
gather up weights to cast into the balance, and he 
was well aware that his balancing act between East 
and West could only succeed if the United States 
did not remove its own weight from the other side 
of the scales. Gradually, this realization became an 
obsession, and as a strange result of this now almost- 
forgotten crisis there remained behind an improved 
and increased appreciation of American economic 
and military aid as indeed essential for the main¬ 
tenance of Cambodia’s independence. 

Cambodia thus remains poised between East 
and West, but despite the self-satisfaction over its 
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balancing act, it cannot help looking down occa¬ 
sionally into the abyss below. Gradually it is being 
brought l^ome to Cambodian leadeit that tlrere is a 
difference in kind between aid from America^ a far¬ 
away country which can obtain no possible commen¬ 
surate advantages in Cambodia, and aid from Com¬ 
munist China which has the capability of mobiliiing 
a minority of 250,000 of its nationals inside Cambo¬ 
dia and which can act at any time to call out die 
guerrillas who once fought under orders from North 
Vietnam, which in turn can mobilize some of its 
300,000 compatriots in the country. In the begin¬ 
ning of 1057 the frince called yet another national 
congress to consider this question, among other is¬ 
sues, That body obediently produced a resolution 
which spoke of Cambodian neutrality, reiterated the 
country's determination to remain aloof from any 
military or ideological alliance, protested its own 
peaceful intentions, and added that Cambodia would 
attempt to defend itself if it were to be attacked. 
In the case of such an attack, the resolution went 
on, Cambodia would first appeal to the United 
Nations. But if the UN were to prove unable to 
send immediate help, the resolution concluded, Cam¬ 
bodia would seek the intervention of " a friendly 
power." 

Although diplomatically worded, this meant 
that if the Communists were to make any serious 
trouble for Cambodia, Prince Sihanouk would waste 
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Hide dme in seeking Western help—perh^ips even 
if this entailed assisunce also by Cambodia's anti* 
Communist neighbors* by the descendants of the 
hated Annamiies and by the Thais, the conquerors 
of An^or. 
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